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Abstract 


An inexpensive and portable secure communications and 
authentication network might find some application but to 
date the designs proposed have been expensive and severely 
restricted in their locatability. Proposed networks, 
implementing either private- or public-key cryptosystems, 
require a large securely located central computer for key 
generation, initiation of communications channels, and 
authentication. 

This thesis examines the problem of designing a secure 
network that uses only small computers for the 
communications devices and the central mechanism. It is 
shown that such a network can be constructed if a public-key 
cryptosystem is implemented with keypair generation 
distributed to the communications devices themselves. 
Besides reducing the workload of the central computer, 
distributed keypair generation is shown to have the 
side-effect that a protocol can be designed that makes it 
very difficult for an intruder to undetectably use a lost or 
stolen secret key. 

The thesis also examines the feasibility of implementing 
a public-key cryptosystem, in its entirety, on 
microcomputers. It is shown that one public-key algorithm, 
the RSA cryptosystem, has potential for such application but 
that in a straightforward implementation encryption speed 


and keypair generation speed will be too slow for a useful 
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network to be constructed. A method for increasing these 
Speeds is presented that involves the use of a new algorithm 
for finding the remainder of a division; the improved 
performance is shown to be sufficient to make practical the 
construction of a microprocessor-based secure communications 
and authentication network suitable for interpersonal 


applications. 
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Introduction 


Efforts have been made throughout history to build a 
secure communications network, but only recently has it 
become possible to build a network that is inexpensive and 
portable as well as secure. Further, it is now possible to 
provide network users with convenient and unforgeable means 
of message authentication or ‘electronic signatures'. An 
inexpensive secure communications and authentication 
network, if constructed, would have numerous applications. 

This thesis examines the problem of designing a secure 
personal communications and authentication network that 
implements a 'public-key' cryptosystem on microcomputers in 
software. Individual microcomputers would be linked 
together as a network having at its center a central trusted 
mechanism or 'key distribution center' implemented in 
software on a small computer or microcomputer. Since the 
rates of encipherment, decipherment, and message signing are 
expected to be low using small computers the network will be 
useful only for persona] communications and authentication 
and not in areas involving the rapid transfer of large 
Quantities of information. 

The problem of designing a secure microprocessor-based 
network is approached on four levels in Chapters One to 


Four, summarized as follows: 
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Chapter One. To attain the desired goals it is first 
necesSary to understand something about cryptography in 
general and public-key cryptosystems (there is more than 
one) in particular. This knowledge will aid in deciding 
which public-key algorithm to implement, an important 
consideration since public-key algorithms are not all of 
equivalent quality. 

Chapter One is a review of cryptography in which 
particular emphasis is placed on DES (the 'Data Encryption 
Standard'), a conventional cryptosystem, and on the Rivest- 
Shamir-Adleman (RSA) public-key cryptosystem. We believe 
these two algorithms to be the highest-quality 
representatives of their classes; both find application in 


the software designed. 


Chapter Two. Designing a secure communications network 
involves more than simply implementing an algorithm on 
computers: a network must be designed also, and this 
requires the design of a central mechanism for 
authentication, key distribution, and initiation of 
communications channels, as well as a protocol for its use. 
These considerations, among others, are studied in Chapter 
Two; a key distribution center and a protocol are designed 
that in some ways appear to be novel and which make an 
inexpensive secure network possible. The designs involve 
distributing the keypair generation process to the network 


nodes, which is done for three reasons: 
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(1) Distribution of keypair generation allows keys to be 
changed more frequently than in a network with 


centralized generation, making cryptanalysis harder. 


(2) The central mechanism can be simplified thereby making 
Dee MOLemeriUctwontnv mm ALSO;meitewid | bebeas@e rere 
implement a simple central mechanism on a small 


CcOonpucer. 


(3) Detection of security breaches is more rapid than in 
previous designs, a consideration that is of particular 


importance in preventing the forgery of signatures. 


The design of an inexpensive secure communications 
network is interesting from a purely theoretical standpoint, 
but there is also a practical side. This chapter concludes 
with a list of some possible applications of the proposed 


design. 


Chapter Three. This chapter is a discussion of an 
implementation of the RSA cryptosystem that we constructed 
at the University of Alberta, the difficulties faced and 
overcome in implementation, and an analysis of the results 
obtained by running the program. 

One important difficulty that was faced arises from the 
requisite complexity of the program: all public-key 
cryptosystems are complex so there are problems in 
implementing one on a large computer, let alone a 


microcomputer. An implementation must be trustworthy: the 
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user must have confidence in his software and it should work 
correctlysevery stimes Further; some difficulltzesvoccur 
because of the necessity of generating large quasi-random 
numbers and prime numbers. Despite the requirement of 
trustworthiness and the difficulties to be overcome we show 
that with appropriate Structuring the software can be 
implemented relatively easily. 

It is also shown in Chapter Three that with a simple 
"trick' it 1S possible to generate keypairs 5 times faster 
than by using a Straightforward approach, and that it is 
reasonable for the RSA cryptosystem to be implemented in 
software on a powerful microcomputer such as the MC68000. 
Keypairs will be generated rapidly enough, using the 
MC68000, to implement the network designed in Chapter Two 
and encryption speed will be fast enough to satisfy a better 
than average typist. 

Although the software described implements the RSA 
cryptosystem, which may be found to be insecure or 
superceded by better, faster, algorithms, our program should 
be of some help in implementing another public-key 
algorithm; the design principles and much of the software 


will be easily adapted to construction of future software. 


Chapter Four. Since public-key algorithms encipher 
information slowly, the major difficulty with a software 
solution to the proposed network is the expected low 


throughput on communications channels if microcomputers are 
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used. Each of the known public-key cryptosystems require 
that a time-consuming computation be repeatedly done to 
encipher or decipher information. The RSA algorithm uses a 
technique called the 'finite exponential' or 'modular 
exponentiation' to encrypt messages; the best algorithm 
known for modular exponentiation (the method of repeated 
squaring and multiplication) has a time complexity of O(n°) 
if the standard algorithms for multiplication and division 
are used. =i 

Chapter Four is a discussion of approaches taken towards 
computing the finite exponential as quickly as possible in 
practice, with the goal of enabling network users to 
encipher information at typing speed, using a high-quality 
cryptographic key, on a microcomputer. It is shown that it 
is possible to carry out modular exponentiation almost three 
times faster in practice than with use of the standard 
algorithms. Part of this gain in speed is achieved through 
the use of an algorithm for finding the remainder of a 


Givisvon that 16, as farvas we know, original. 


: The standard algorithms are the ones commonly used for 
manual multiplication and division. They are detailed 
iiealgomuspomse:M!, and esD by Knuth (297 

z Throughout the thesis we use 'n' in two different ways: 

PHet hes O-Nnotvatuon yedSaiieo (nd),  tOmindacates theme bine 

complexity of algorithms, and as the modulus used in the 

RSA public-key cryptosystem. The usage will be clear 

Eromstnes contexts. 
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Chapter Four also includes a description of a parallel 
algorithm for multiplication that can be easily implemented 
in hardware, to provide a very large rate of encryption. 

Despite the relatively low encryption speeds that are 
possible in software, even with improved algorithms, it will 
be seen in this thesis that it -is not entirely’ correct to 
say: 

"A AEC component of such a public-key system 
implementation ... iSs a hardware device for rapid 
modular exponentiation."[51] 
In fact, an entire spectrum of networks implementing the RSA 
cryptosystem can be built, with varying rates of operation 
depending on whether microprocessors, minicomputers, 
mainframes, or special hardware devices are used. Each type 
of implementation may find application, depending upon the 


requirements of network users and their resources. 
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Chapter One 


A Cryptography Primer 


1.1 Introduction 


Cryptography is a collection of methods for concealing 
information. A Jogical channel[40] is created whenever two 
Or more parties, Separated in time or space or both, 
communicate by enciphering data using a cryptosystem. 
Parties that communicate using a cryptosystem can have a 
secure conversation but not a secret one, since a third 
party can determine that a conversation is taking place but 
not the contents of the message.' Depending on the method 
used (the cryptosystem) and its means of implementation the 
rate of communication between parties may be large or small; 
that is, the logical channel may be fast or slow. 

Since modern communications traffic requires large 
amounts of confidential information to be handled daily, the 
utility of a cryptosystem is partly measured in terms of the 
channel capacity, which is the maximum amount of information 
that can be enciphered and transmitted in a unit of time on 


a particular logical channel. Research continues for fast 


; Secure information traffic, since it is detectable, is 
SUbJeEGtesatonmirarnic. ahalySiS which™ 1s) discussed) by 
Chaum[6]. Secret information traffic requires the use 
of steganography[26] to conceal the existence of private 
communications channels. 
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means of carrying out encryption[24,51] as well as for 
cryptosystems that are highly (possibly even provably) 
secure, 

The ideals of large channel capacity and high 
cryptosecurity seem to be somewhat incompatible, however. 
The conventional, symmetric[46] or private-key cryptosystems 
(systems in which both communicating parties use the same 
cryptographic key) can be implemented to have large channel 
Capacities, but recently doubts have been raised about the 
long-term cryptosecurity of the best of these, DES. Some of 
the new asymmetric[46] or public-key cryptosystems (systems 
in which the communicating parties use inverse keys to 
_encipher and decipher information) seem to have mathematical 
reasons for believing them secure but they encipher 


information relatively slowly.' 


: The wide disparity between the channel capacities of 
private- and public-key implementations has been noted 
in the literature: 


ee Cr implementations of DES, and at least one 
software implementation, operate at 10% to 10’ bits 
per second (bps) (Williams and Hindin[50]). 


2. The RSA public-key algorithm has been implemented in 
software on a large computer to encipher at 
approximately 500 bps (Michelman[36]) and a 5000 bps 
hardware version may eventually be constructed 
(Denning[9]). 


Simmons[46] has observed that public-key algorithms 
encipher at rates not greater than Cti/2 where C is the 
encryption speed of private-key implementations. 
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Despite the small channel capacities possible with 
public-key algorithms, however, they have some advantages. 
One of the two inverse keys (the public key) can be 
transmitted openly over an insecure channel, to be used for 
encipherment of messages to the key owner; the owner 
deciphers using his secret key. The use of inverse keys 
allows unforgeable electronic signatures to be easily 
implemented. 

Kahn[26] and other researchers[7,31] have 
comprehensively surveyed private-key cryptosystems and their 
evolution. Extensive treatments of the theory[15,21,27,45] 
and implementation[32] of private-key systems has been 
published, as well as proposals for standardization[38]. 
Much discussion of public-key cryptography has been 
published since their conception by Merkle in the late 
1970's, including surveys[8,12,17,22,23,31,46], theory and 
presentations of new systems[34,35,42], a discussion of 
implementation[36], and a discussion of some directions that 
could be taken in the future in designing improved 
public-key algorithms[18]. The merits of DES and public-key 
systems have been argued by their proponents[48]. 

The remainder of this chapter briefly reviews the state 
of knowledge in cryptography with particular emphasis placed 
on concepts and algorithms referred to throughout the 


thesis. 
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1.2 Basics 


Perhaps the simplest private-key cryptosystem is the 
Caesar cipher, attributed to Julius Caesar. In this system 
the alphabet is written twice, in two rows, the second row 
below and shifted with respect to the first. To encrypt a 
message, characters in the message are looked up in the 
first row and the corresponding characters in the second row 
are written out. The Caesar cipher is the simplest shift 
cipher. 

The shift cipher is the basis of polyalphabetic ciphers 
that, in essence, use a different shift for each character 
of a message. These have led to the one-time pad, a 
provably unbreakable cryptosystem that requires the use of 
an encryption key as long as the message to be encrypted; 
although the one-time pad is an unconditionally secure 
cryptosystem, its use is computationally infeasible for most 
applications[12]. 

Polyalphabetic ciphers are members of a broader class of 
cryptosystems known as substitution ciphers that replace 
symbols in the plaintext message with other symbols, with no 
changenin orders |Ciphers thatido permutes the) orderjof 
symbols are called transposition ciphers. 

Product ciphers are combinations of substitution and 
transposition ciphers such that if S is a substitution 
cipher with C, < S(M) where M is the message to be 


encrypted, and if T is a transposition cipher such that 
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C, « T(M) then P, the product cipher of S and T, is defined 
by 

C,; « P(M) = S(T(M)) = T(S(M)) 
where C,, C2, and C, are ciphertext. Product ciphers 
generally involve numerous cycles of substitution and 
transposition. 

All cryptosystems require at least one key to control 
the encryption process. For all cryptosystems it is true 
that: 

Cheah (Mik) 

Mee9D(C 7K) 
where C and M are the ciphertext and plaintext respectively, 
E and D are the encryption and decryption functions 
respectively, and K, and K, are the encryption and 
decryption keys, respectively. 

In private-key systems K, and K, are the same and 
control the substitutions, transpositions, or both, that 
take place during encryption or decryption. Both the sender 
and receiver must therefore have access to the same key, 
which may be transmitted from one to the other by private 
courier, for example. The functions E and D are not the 
Same, but act as inverses in that a message block that is 
encrypted using either function and a particular key is 
restored to its original state when decrypted using the 


other function and the same key. 
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On the other hand, in public-key cryptosystems E and D 
are precisely equivalent but the keys are different, acting 
as inverses of each other. One of the keys can be revealed 
with no loss of security but with the possibility that the 
key owner may receive unwanted messages from unknown 
parties. 

Shannon[45] laid the foundation for mathematical 
analysis of cryptography, particularly private-key 
cryptography, by introducing the concepts of confusion and 
diffusion. Confusion is an easily quantifiable concept that 
is provided by all substitution ciphers to varying degrees. 
Diffusion is less easily quantified since it deals with 
disguising the statistical characteristics (statistics) 
possessed by all spoken languages; statistics are related in 
a complex way to the redundancy inherent in spoken languages 
and a precise measure of redundancy is difficult to 
formulate. Statistical information can be obtained from 
analysis of the frequency of occurrence of single letters or 
groups of letters (digram, trigram, and n-gram statistics). 
Transposition ciphers attempt to conceal statistics by 
diffusing them into a featureless ‘background noise’. 

Cryptanalysis involves the use of n-gram statistics or 
other side information to decipher a cryptogram without 
knowledge of the key used. Side information can come from 
sources other than statistical analysis. For example, 
probable word analysis involves searching for expected words 


in a cryptogram; a corporate cryptogram might be expected to 
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The best source of side information is the plaintext 
message itself. The strongest possible attack against a 
Ccryptosystem, known as the chosen plaintext attack, occurs 
when a cryptanalyst can encrypt a message of his choosing. 
Weaker methods of attack are the known plaintext attack (in 
which the cryptanalyst is given a quantity of ciphertext and 
its corresponding plaintext) and the ciphertext only attack. 
These attacks are used for the testing of private-key 
systems, with public-key cryptosystems depending on 
mathematical reasoning to show them secure. Regardless of 
the attack used the quantity of enciphered messages is 
important; modern cryptosystems cannot be cryptanalysed with 
only a small amount of plaintext and ciphertext. 

‘All cryptosystems can be characterized as either block 
or stream ciphers. Stream ciphers encipher characters 
individually as they are passed into the implementation 
whereas block ciphers encrypt entire blocks of characters at 
a time, causing each bit in the enciphered block to be 
interrelated with all other bits. Modern private-key block 
Ciphers work with blocks of 4, 8, or 16 characters, while 
public-key systems generally use variable-length blocks 
whose length depends upon the key length, also a variable. 
Notice that stream ciphers are degenerate versions of block 


Ciphers. 
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Finally, it is possible to use feedback to combine the 


encrypted output with the input in some fashion (usually the 


"exclusive or'). Feedback is called block chaining when 
used in conjunction with a block cipher and causes an 
encrypted block to be related to all previously encrypted 
blocks as well as the key. More than one cycle of chaining 
of the blocks of a message creates a complex 


interrelationship among all bits in a cryptogram. 


lise DES 


Recognizing the need for an industry standard for 
cryptography, the American National Bureau of Standards 
(NBS) conducted a competition among private companies to 
arrive at such a standard. IBM, apparently in consultation 
with the National Security Agency, won the competition with 
a Gerivative of a block cipher called Lucifer (developed by 
Tuchman) that used a key of 128 bits on blocks of 16 
characters. Lucifer's derivative was tested by the NBS, 
found satisfactory, and promulgated as DES. DES uses a 
56-bit key that is artificially expanded to be 64 bits in 
length before use for encryption; it is a block, product, 
private-key cipher. 

For an implementation to be advertised as conforming to 
the standard the NBS requires that it be in hardware, 
presumably for testing purposes. Since DES uses some 


tables, the s-tables and e-table, for non-linear 
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substitution (in which a group of bits in a message is 
replaced by fewer, or more, bits) the tables are 
unmodifiable in a standard implementation. 

Largely through the efforts of Hellman of Stanford 
University, a controversy has arisen surrounding DES calling 
into question its ability to adequately safeguard 
information, particularly in the long term. At least three 


areas in which DES may be suspect have been noted: 


(1) The Short Key. Hellman feels that it is possible to 
build a $20,000,000 parallel computer, using available 
technology, that would allow its owner to cryptanalyse 
DES-enciphered messages quickly. Consequently, he 
believes that the NBS should have stayed with the 


128-bit key used in Lucifer. 


(2) The Tables. It is conceivable that a 'trapdoor' was 
built into the fixed tables to allow the NSA to easily 
decipher encrypted data without knowledge of the key 
used. The principles underlying the construction of 


the tables have never been revealed by IBM. 


(3) The Testing. Although DES was attacked for many 
man-hours by the NBS the weaker known-plaintext attack 


was used. 


(For further information consult Lempel[31] and Sugarman[48] 


who discuss the DES controversy fully.) 
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In spite of its possible flaws, DES is the best publicly 
available private-key cryptosystem. Appendix 1 provides a 
brief example of the operation of a simplified version of 
DES that may aid in understanding the algorithm, at least on 
an intuitive level. The example is derived from 


explanations by Lempel[31] and Hindin[24]. 


1.4 Public-Key Cryptography 


Public-key cryptography is founded upon the use of 
outstandingly difficult mathematical problems, which are 
inverted in some sense and used as bases for cryptosystems. 
Whether the cryptosystems themselves are as difficult to 
solve as their underlying base problems is still unclear in 
most cases', but there are reasons for believing that at 
least one of the algorithms (the RSA system) has the same 
complexity as its base problem. 

The paradigm for public-key cryptography can be 
expressed as 

Ceeeu(M Ke) 
M< F(C,K,) 
where M is the plaintext, C is the ciphertext, K, is the 


encryption key and K, is the decryption key. The paradigm 


' For example, Lempel[31] outlines a public-key 
cryptosystem that is based on an NP-complete problem, 
yet is relatively easy to cryptanalyse. 
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requires the use of two difficult problems for its 
realization. To show why this is so, we define a one-way 


function and a trapdoor one-way function: 


(1) A function £ is said to be one-way if it is invertible 
anGeGCaSYeCOnCOMDULE, mOULE TOL, almoStuallexattels 
computationally infeasible to solve y=f(x) for x, given 
y. That is, f is a one-way function if its inverse is 


very difficult to compute. 


(2) It is sometimes possible to arrange that the inverse of 
a one-way function is easy to compute given some 
additional information. In this case there is a 
trapdoor between f and its inverse and f is a trapdoor 


one-way function. 


From these definitions it can be seen that K, and K, in 
the public-key paradigm must be related by a trapdoor 
one-way function so that it is difficult to compute one from 
the other. Additionally, knowledge of F and either M or C 
without the corresponding key must be insufficient to 
compute C or M, respectively. 

The literature describes six public-key schemes, with 
some reference made to unpublished proprietary schemes. The 
Rivest-Shamir-Adleman (RSA) cryptosystem, seemingly the best 
of the six, is discussed later in this chapter. The other 
five public-key cryptosystems are briefly summarized below, 


with emphasis on their flaws: 
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Merkle Cryptosystem. This algorithm (devised by 
Merkle[34]) requires the 'enpuzzlement' of n puzzles, 
each of which requires O(n) time to solve, by the 
transmitter of a message. The receiver solves one of 
the puzzles and sends its number and solution. The 
transmitter knows the solutions to his own puzzles and 
SO is able to use the one solved by the receiver to 
derive a key for encryption of a message. An 
eavesdropper must do O(n?) work to decipher the message 
because he must MBE cree n/2 puzzles, on average. 

The Merkle cryptosystem is unuseable because it 
requires only that a cryptanalyst do O(n?) work while 
fhe transmitter do O(n) which is too low a ratio of 
work factors. Hellman[22] states that it might be used 
in the future with fiberoptic technology, but this 
seems doubtful. He also points out that the method is 
the "Simplest and least likely to yield to 


cryptanalysis". 


Diffie-Hellman Cryptosystem. This scheme employs the 
use of the 'discrete exponential’ (i.e., modular 
exponentiation) for key exchange. It seems an 
excellent method but according to Hellman[22] it "needs 
study". Signatures don't seem possible because each 
user has the same key after the exchange of some 
numbers; that is, the method reduces to a sort of 


private-key method. 
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Merkle-Hellman Cryptosystem. ‘Trapdoor Knapsacks' form 

the basis of this cryptosystem devised by Merkle and 

Hellman[35]. Lempel[31] notes two flaws: 

- Simple digital signatures seem impossible. 

- Although the general knapsack problem is NP-complete, 
there is no proof that the trapdoor knapsack problem 


is also NP-complete.' 


Graham-Shamir Cryptosystem. This algorithm has not yet 
been published and the only available account (by 
Lempel[31]) is sketchy. It involves a variation on the 
Merkle-Hellman trapdoor knapsack concept. At least one 
very large table seems to be required per user and 
Signatures seem as difficult to implement as in the 


Merkle-Hellman method. 


McEliece Cryptosystem. This Oe ah ast is based on the 
‘general decoding problem for error-detecting 
codes'[31] which has been shown to be NP-complete. 

That is, it uses algebraic coding theory and 'scrambled 
Goppa error-detecting codes'[22] to define keys. At 
present no easily implemented signature scheme is 
possible[31] and a large space requirement, 500 


kilobits, is needed for a ‘generator matrix'[22]. 


Problems lying in the class called NP are believed to 
have time complexities that are mot expressible as a 
polynomial, if implemented on a deterministic computer. 
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1.5 The RSA Cryptosystem 


The RSA cryptosystem is distinguished from the other 
public-key algorithms in two important ways. First, only 
the RSA method has an easily-implemented message-dependent 
Signature facility. Although on the surface all public-key 
cryptosystems seem to be equivalent, in practice the other 
public-key systems do not permit the consecutive use of two 
different keys on the same message, which must be possible 
to sign messages without special measures being needed (Such 
as authenticating messages by sending them to a central 
computer, for example). 

Second, and more important, the RSA method has withstood 
concerted attack for some time. Simmons and Norris[47] had 
a possible attack on the system refuted by Rivest[41]. 
Lempel[31] cites an unpublished proof by Rabin that places 
the RSA method ina "safe position as long as factorization 
remains hard". Factorization has not been proved hard 
however, so it would be unwise to place complete trust in 
the system until a proof is found. Cabay[5] has observed 
that some probabilistic attacks presently under development 
may eventually allow rapid factorization in many cases, 
thereby permitting the easy solution of some cryptograms. 
By then it may be hoped that another good cryptosystem will 


be found. 
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The RSA cryptosystem has been clearly described[42]. 
What follows is a summary. 

RSA keypairs are triples (e,d,n) where the public key is 
the pair (e,n) and the secret key is (d,n). d is a large 
prime number, e is the multiplicative inverse of d, and n is 
the product of two large primes p and q. Therefore, in 
terms of the public-key paradigm the RSA method can be 
expressed as: 

C <« F(M, (e,n)) 

Mi cee (CF (din i) 
Since 'F' in the RSA method is modular exponentiation, 
encryption and decryption can be expressed more precisely 
byse 

C « Mte (mod n) 

M <« Ctd (mod n) 
where (e,d,n) is the receiver's keypair. 

Modular exponentiation provides a trapdoor one-way 
function since it is easy to obtain C from M, using (e,n), 
but the receiver must have the additional information (d,n) 
LO, Obtain M from C. 

As shown eerie public and secret keys in all 
cryptosystems must also be related by a trapdoor one-way 
function. In the RSA algorithm, e and d are multiplicative 


inverses modulo the Euler totient of n. The Euler totient, 


: Throughout the thesis 't' indicates exponentiation. 
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t(n), is the quantity of numbers less than n and relatively 
prime to n and in its simplest form is (p-1)x(q-1). Without 
knowledge of t(n) it is an enormously difficult problem to 
obtain d from e because this requires factoring n to obtain 
preandiq.. 

In other words, one of the two trapdoor functions in the 
RSA cryptosystem utilizes the difficulty of inverting the 
computation of modular exponentiation without knowing the 
Seecretmkeyrd,, anda the Other sfunction utilizes therdifficuity 
of inverting the computation of the multiplicative inverse, 
to obtain d, without knowing the factors of n. 

Rivest, Shamir, and Adleman[42] report that the best 
algorithm for factoring n is by Schroeppel (unpublished) 
which takes the times listed in Table 1.1 (duplicated from 
Rivest, et al.[42]). Rivest, et al., recommend that n be 
200 decimal digits, although a smaller n will still be very 
dittrcuttmtaliactorn, 


Computing an RSA keypair is straightforward: 


' 


(1) Obtain 3 quasi-random numbers d', p', and q'. Find the 


primes d,ep, and qe*qreater than or equal tord!’, p" 77 and 


q=-=d=emnust™lte in the range 


; In’ facteecehescommon ifactors®otpep sl and tqateeshould® be 
extracted from t(n); this is easSy to do using the 
Extended Euclid's Algorithm (see Knuth[29]). Extraction 
of common factors reduces the size of e that is derived 
from d using t(n). Reduction of the size of e speeds up 
encryption and is therefore important in practice. 
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n length ; Number of Operations|Time to Factor n 
(decimal digits) tombactor n (@1 operation/ 
microsecond) 


Ws x1 00° 3. 9ehnOUuUrs 


Om st Once? 104 days 
2301 05 4 74 years 
ee xe ee 3.8x10° years 
dss. xat Oeee 4,.9x10'* years 
he al Oa 4.2x10?° years 


Table 1.1. Time to Factor n 
(from Rivest, Shamir, and Adleman) 


maxip,q} < d < pxq. 


Compute n=pxq. (d,n) is the desired secret key.’ 


Compute (p-1)x(q-1) and extract the common factors of 
p-1 and q-1 to reduce the size of e computed later. 


ThiSeiSathesRulermetotwent .ofmn, eat (n) . 


Compute e from exd = 1 (modulo t(n)) using Euclid's 


evGorT thi. i. 


Although it seems that the RSA method can be broken only 


by factorization there is another point of attack: the 


required quasi-random number generator. If the quasi-random 


numbers generated are insufficiently random then it might be 


More precisely, d need only be relatively prime to (p-1) 
xen — 1) 


'=' indicates congruency throughout the thesis. 
Loeisephemercacte that@ eaxedi= daptmoduloat(n)emeand Gnet 
e x d = 1 (modulo n) that makes it difficult to decipher 
a cryptogram; otherwise the secret key d could be easily 
derived from d = n/e. 
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possible, given e, n, the random number generator's mode of 


operation, and a clever cryptanalyst, to somehow compute d. 


1.6 Electronic Signatures with the RSA Cryptosystem 


Electronic message signing is described in detail in 
[8,41]. The central ideas underlying the concept are 
briefly indicated here, with reference to the RSA 
cryptosystem. 

Let S be some function of the message M and, perhaps, 
the keypair-owner's name and other desired information.' For 
the owner A to send a signed message to B he computes 

CS <sStd, (modin; ) 
where CS is the encrypted signature and (d,,n,) is A's 
secret key. 

Let M+CS be the message concatenated with the encrypted 
Signature and (e,,n,) be B's publicly available key. A 
sends B the cryptogram 


C <« (M+CS)te, (mod nz). 


: The "function of the message M" referred to can be 
either the entire message or, if desired, a hash 
function of M, h(M), which allows a "compressed 
Signature'[8]. It must be remembered that more than one 
message will hash to the same signature so that, with a 
knowledge of the hash function, an unscrupulous user of 
the cryptosystem could make it appear that a second user 
signed a document that the second user did not sign. 
Throughout this thesis it is assumed that the entire 
message M is included in the signature. 
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Receiver B obtains M+CS by computing 
MiCSe oa Ci ca MOGEn ae 
Since CS will still be unreadable and M readable, the two 
parts can easily be separated. 
B can obtain S for verification by computing: 
S <« CSte, (mod n,) 
That is, B obtains the message-dependent signature by using 
A's public key. It is easy to check whether S is a function 
of M; if so, then only A could have formulated CS since only 


he has the correct secret key. 
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Chapter Two 


An Improved Secure Communications Network 


2 sient roductron 


In this chapter we design a secure public-key 
communications and authentication network. Our design has 
three advantages over existing public-key designs by Needham 


and Schroeder[39], Denning[9], and Michelman[36]: 


(1) The entire network, including the central mechanism or 
directory, can be implemented on small computers, 


making it inexpensive and portable. 


(2) The network has built-in safeguards to provide a 
measure of protection against cryptanalysis or theft of 
a user's secret key. Even with a stolen secret key it 
is difficult for an intruder to sign messages, or 


otherwise actively use the key, without detection. 


(3) Network security breaches are detected more rapidly 


than in previous designs. 


The advantages claimed are realized by distributing the 
key generation function to the network nodes (thereby 
decreasing the workload of the central mechanism) and by 


including a history buffer at the central mechanism. 
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One of the defects of the proposed network is slow 
Operation. The time to initiate logical channels will be 
relatively large because double encryption of some messages 
is required and channel capacities will be small because a 
public-key system must be used. It is shown in Chapter 
Three that operation will be fast enough for some 
applications if the RSA cryptosystem is implemented. 
Before developing the proposed network in Section 2.4 we 
first review some secure network concepts in Section 2.2 
Ghatewil 1 taidein® chevdiscussicnmtonftollowse Sectionw2e3 is a 
Summary of the state of the art, as we know it, in secure 
communications network design, where we define some of the 
problems*®inherent to existing networks. "Section 225 
outlines some applications for the proposed secure 
communications network. Since the network can be 
implemented at low cost using only software and existing 
(inexpensive) hardware, numerous applications are evident. 
This chapter is partly intended to help dissipate the 
misconception that: 
"In a public-key cryptosystem, it is necessary 
Cnivetoreatrentralvcontrollersto distributesa 
private key to each user of the system."(51] 

We shall show that it is reasonable that the controller 


never distribute private keys at all. 
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28 
2.2 Some Secure Communications Network Concepts 


A secure communications device (SCD) is an apparatus 
that allows individuals to communicate more securely than by 
common carrier alone. SCD's form the nodes in any secure 
communications network (SCN), which must have a central 
trusted mechanism which is either a central facility (cF)[9] 
for generation and distribution of user keys, or a key 
distribution center (KDC)[40] for key distribution alone. 
Since it is generally undesirable that user keys (even 
public keys) be transmitted openly, any CF or KDC must 
periodically generate its own key or keypair to encipher 
user keys before transmission. SCN'S use cryptography to 
create secure logical channels superimposed on physical 
channels (the common carrier); information can travel on a 
logical channel at a rate not exceeding the channel 
Capacity. 

The requirement for a central trusted mechanism arises 
from the need for authentication or the unambiguous 
identification of network users. There are two types of 


autnentreagion. 121: 


(1) In user authentication, network users identify 
themselves to each other to establish communications. 
User authentication can be either indirect (in which 
the fact that a user possesses a key or keypair is used 


as evidence of his legitimacy) or direct (in which 
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users are identified by personal characteristics’ such 
as their voices on telephone lines, their fingerprints, 


or their handwritten signatures). ' 


(2) In message authentication, network users exchange 
electronmessignatunes: Lomprovide futures proor mtolan 


auvenority, Of@theirvacceptance of terms stated unta 


document. 


Since there are no convenient and foolproof methods of 
providing direct user authentication electronically, direct 
authentication is used only when a user joins an SCN; at 
that time an individual furnishes side information that 
proves his identity, such as a driver's license.’ 

If the authentication mechanism of a network fails for 
some reason, a network user may repudiate his signature on a 
document or his presence on the network at a particular 
Dine=ewrurthermore),” ifmamnetwornk user cans show that ‘an 


intruder (or unauthorized party) can penetrate the network 


The necessity for user authentication has been noted by 
Simmons[46] who relates a protocol devised by Rivest, 
Shamir, and Adleman for playing ‘mental poker'. The 
Ppl Cataoneeof theme protocol, is\iithathmipensomsy haying 
cryptographic keyS can communicate securely without 
knowledge of each other's identities. Secure 
communications without user authentication is 
unacceptable for most applications. 


y Side information is also required to join other networks 
Such as credit networks, with means of future indirect 
authentication (a credit card) being given to the person 
joining the network. 
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under some combination of circumstances, then repudiation 
becomes possible. The best safeguard against repudiation is 
complete network security. 

An intruder may try to gain access to an SCN to obtain 
information or to alter signed documents and may be active 
or passive[13]. A passive intruder eavesdrops on 
conversations and obtains information through cryptanalysis, 
whereaS an active intruder imitates authorized users or 
undetectably alters cryptograms. The active intruder 
therefore requires a legitimate user's key which may be 
obtained through cryptanalysis or theft. Key theft can 
occur at the central mechanism or at a physically insecure 
Seb, 

The necessity for a central mechanism leads to a key 
distribution problem: keys must be recorded, transmitted 
upon request to users wishing to communicate, and replaced 
in records when they become obsolete. Public-key 
cryptosystems were designed to alleviate the key 
distribution problem and simplify the establishment of a 
secure network. 

The central mechanism in a public-key SCN must be 
extremely reliable for two reasons. First, the safety of 
the public key scheme depends particularly on the selection 
Of the copnectepub lic #keyatorkenc hypt ion #Alsopethe 
maintenance of the directory of public keys is critical 
because in any SCN design a user's public key will be 


changed from time to time and this must be done correctly. 
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Popek and Kline[40] have summarized much of the theory 


Of SCN°design.’"Somevoft theirteonclusions are: 


(1) 


(2) 


Three basic types of SCN are possible, regardless of 
whether the network uses a public-key or private-key 
cryptosystem; these are the fully distributed, 
hierarchical, and centralized SCN's, diagrammed for the 
private-key case in Figure 2.1. (Public-key SCN's are 
not diagrammed because their only difference at this 
bevel lisethatethey provide twoscommunicatuonse paths 
between any pair of nodes whereas private-key networks 
have only one path.) Popek and Kline observe that the 
fully distributed SCN is a variant of the hierarchical 
SCN and that the centralized SCN is a degenerate 
version of the hierarchical SCN. When designing an SCN 
it is therefore necessary only to design a centralized 


SCN. 


Global aac cs a 
oni erigg ston in oye the ake 


Local asl Pa ra [aa B 


Distributed Hierarchical Centralized 


Fully 


Figure 2.1. Private-Key SCN's (¢e=CF, #=SCD) 


Key distribution can be either simple or complex 


depending on the type of SCN. The hierarchical SCN is 
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useful for very large networks since each CF need only 
retain a few keys. On the other hand, in the 

fully-distributed SCN, nx(n=1)/2 matching keys must be 
arranged among n CF's, with each CF retaining n-1 keys. 


The sCEPinyayeentralizedesCNemusteretainmnekeys: 


e 


(3) Message authentication is possible in any SCN with an 
appropriately designed central mechanism. Protocols 
for establishing secure channels are outlined by Popek 
and Kline that allow signatures in both public- and 


private-key SCN's. 


(4) The central mechanism should be minimized to make it 
reliable and trustworthy. That is, the fewest possible 
number of persons should have access to the central 
mechanism, its software should be very reliable, and it 
Siouldebetsecurelyelocavedy perhapsmat arcomputer 


center supporting a secure operating system. 


Popek and Kline place little emphasis on public-key SCN 
designs in which key generation is done at the SCN nodes. 
We will show that distributed key generation allows 
minimization of the trusted mechanism, simplification of key 


distribution procedures, and increased SCN security. 
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2.3 Historical Perspective 


SCN's have been constructed or proposed but no design to 
date has been perfect. Existing designs are flawed by such 
things as their low channel capacities, their expense, their 
requirement for a very special location for the central 
mechanism, and their requirement of special unavailable 
hardware. This section outlines some of the features and 
drawbacks of existing SCN designs. 

Kahn[(26] has fully covered the subject of private-key 
SCN's using mechanical SCD's. The channel capacities of 
SCN's described by Kahn were very small, but the advent of 
solid-state electronics and modern telephone lines has 
permitted the construction of private-key SCN's with large 
ehannel capacifies, using cryptosystems based on the same 
principles as those described by Kahn. For example, chip 
implementations of DES permit inexpensive private-key SCD's 
to be built, leading to the very high-speed electronic 
private-key SCD's and SCN's that are occasionally described 
in Cryptolodia. SklectromicyrundseTransterssystems 
(EFTS)[2,20] are a type of SCN; to date EFTS networks use 
either private-key cryptosystems or no cryptosystem at all. 

Despite their potential for large Channel capacities), 


private-key SCN's are flawed in two ways: 


(1) Increasing computer power and improved cryptanalytical 


techniques may make private-key cryptosystems insecure 
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(2) The central mechanism must generate keys for use by 
communicating parties. Keys are generated with a key 
stream generator, which 1s a complex program that must 
run continually on a large computer to generate the 
many keys needed by users of the SCN.' The requirement 
for a large computer and the attendant requirement for 
a large staff makes private-key SCN's expensive and 
places constraints on their locatability, since 
locations with a completely trustworthy staff are 


uncommon. 


There are three proposals that we know of for 


implementing public-key SCN's: 


(1) Needham and Schroeder[39] design a public-key SCN in 
which all user keys are generated by a CF. A directory 


of public keys 1S maintained by the CF. 


(2) Denning[9] proposes the conversion of personal 
computers into SCD's by attaching hardware 
encrypt von/decryptionsunits ss SThe| Denning: SCNirequares 


a CF capable of generating hardware keys to be used in 


; Key stream generation involves the generation of an 
ideally non-repeating quasi-random sequence, of bits, 
portions sol which may be extracted and used 42s (keys for 
private-key cryptosystems or as seeds for generation of 
keypairs in public-key systems. 
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conjunction with the encryption/decryption units. Key 


distribution is done by a KDC separate from the CF. 


(3) Michelman[36] defines a network requiring the central 
mechanism to generate its own keys but not necessarily 
keys for SCD's. The central mechanism communicates 
with SCN users uSing its secret key to encipher 
messages. SCD keys, and those of the central 


mechanism, are changed only at very specific times. 


There are flaws in each of the public-key SCN's 
enumerated above. One common flaw, of course, is that all 
three SCN's (including Denning's) have small channel 
capacities compared to private-key SCN's. 

Bach system has further flaws. The Needham and 
Schroeder proposal has a bottleneck created by the 
requirement that the CF generate all network keys. 
Centralized key generation for all nodes in a public-key SCN 
requires a relatively large computer to act as CF (with all 
“the attendant cost, location, and personnel considerations) 
for even a small network. Furthermore, the key generation 
program must be a memoryless subsystem[16] that does not 
retain user secret keys after they have been generated and 
dustributed,eaddaing to thesdiifiuculty om CRecertircication. 

Denning's proposal is flawed by a bottleneck as in 
Needham and Schroeder's proposal, as well as two other 


problems: 
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(1) Frequent key change is impossible. Because keys are in 
hardware, an SCN user must physically obtain new keys 
from the CF. It may be necessary, however, to change 
keys?votten:@analysis and@duplicationiot microdiremitry 
is technologically feasible, so a user's key could be 


stolen, duplicated, and returned surreptitiously. 


(2) Hardware public-key encryption/decryption units have 
been in development for some time, but are not yet 
available. Whether such units will ever become cheap 


enough to be generally available is debatable. 


Michelman has observed that a flaw with his design is 
that it is slow in the detection and correction of security 
breaches; this flaw 1s common to the other proposals as 
well. Slow correction of breaches leads to extended access 
for an intruder who acquires a user's private key, by theft 
Feoneam SCD or through cryptanalysis, © lf the sSCD"s are 
physically unsecured then it is impossible to guarantee the 


validity of signatures. 
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2.4 A Secure Communications and Authentication Network 


In the following discussion we design a simple 
public-key SCD and an SCN showing resistance to key theft 
and having rapid detection of security breaches. The 
discussion rests on two assumptions, both justified in 


Chapters Three and Four: 


(1) The channel capacity of a public-key SCN can be made 


large enough to be acceptable for some applications. 


(2) It is possible to distribute the function of keypair 
generation to the nodes of a public-key SCN, with 
keypair generation fast enough that users can generate 


one keypair for each conversation. 


224. (RAMTCIVialsPublicsKkey#SeD 


Under these assumptions the design of a public-key SCD 
becomes trivial. The only requirements, besides key 
generation software, are for transmission error recovery 
software, a modem, and a printer to keep permanent records 
of signed documents. Such an SCD is completely useless 
unless it is part of an SCN with a central mechanism, since 
it, isiampossiblewforeuserse#tovauthenticate eachtothers, 

It is possible to give some usefulness to SCD's 
unconnected to a central mechanism by incorporating an 


ordinary telephone into each SCD to provide some measure of 
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directs Usermauthentications Although ityislimpossi ble sto 
guarantee the security of communications using SCD's 
connected only by a telephone line and no central mechanism, 
it should be remembered that speech synthesis and 
recognition by computer are difficult, unsolved, 
problems[33] and that mimickry of human voices by humans is” 
GEEriouiite. 

The following protocol illustrates how two SCD users, A 
and B, can initiate a (somewhat) secure logical channel, 
each knowing only the other's voice. The security of their 
communication is entirely dependent on the reliability of 


voice recognition over a telephone line. 


(1) A and B authenticate each other by voice, using the 


telephone. 


(2) "A sends his public key to By Bi sends his public key to 


Fes 


(3) A generates a random number and concatenates this 
number with a short message. The resultant text is 
then encrypted using B's public key and the resulting 
erypucdram 1S transmitted to 8. UsermeBrcarries our the 
Same sequence of actions as A. That is, B generates a 
random number, concatenates it with a short message, 
encrypts the result with A's public key, and sends the 


resulting cryptogram to A. 
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(4) After A and B have deciphered the cryptograms, the 
resulting plaintext messages are relayed back to the 


Original senders via the telephone voice links. 


(5) elivboth A and B feel confident that they have received 
each other's keys, then they subsequently use these 


keys for enciphering messages. 


(6) As an additional precaution, all messages sent from A 
to B are tagged with the random number generated by B. 
Furthermore, all messages sent from B to A are tagged 


with the random number generated by A. 


2.4.2 An Improved KDC and Protocol 
a. The KDC 


The proposed KDC is diagrammed in Figure 2.2. Some 
memory is required for the history buffer which is divided 
into columns, one column for each network user. Bach column 
can record n user keys, where nm is the maximum number of 
keys allowed any user in a particular period of time; it 
might be decided, for example, that users are permitted 20 
conversations (and therefore keys) in one day. The 
limitation on the history buffer size depends on available 
memory, number of network users, and frequency of network 


use desired by the users. 
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Figure 2.2. The Proposed KDC (6 Users) 


The KDC software includes software for key generation, 
encryption/decryption, command interpretation and key 
distribution, and transmission error recovery. The software 
asecertirtied([ 104% 

In any SCN design the central mechanism must be able to 
unambiguously identify itself to SCD's. Our KDC identifies 
itself in the same way as in previous SCN deSigns: it 
generates a keypair and encrypts all outgoing messages with 
its secret key. Its public key is available to everyone. 
Let (KDC,P) be the KDC's public key, which may be openly 
published, and let (KDC,S) be the KDC’s secret key, which is 
known only to the KDC. We set no specific time constraint 
on KDC key changes; it may change keypairs as often as 


convenient. 


be. User) Initiatzton 


TO) jOiln our SCN, an individual first identifies himsele 
to a trusted KDC operator (direct user authentication) and 
gives the operator a public key generated at the 
individual's SCD, perhaps written on a piece of paper. The 
operator enters the key at the KDC console and gives the new 
user the KDC public key (or tells him where the KDC key is 
published). The KDC may have simple software to test that 
the key submitted does not match any other user's key in 
memory; the possibility of a match is very remote. The 


user's key is placed on top of his history buffer column. 
c. The Commands 


Bach user has just two commands that he can send to the 


KDC, "REQUEST" and "RELEASE":' 


Cie eREOUBSI = For Y to obtaim X's publicekey, Yemust 


REQUEST it by sending 
Y+F{'REQUEST X',(Y,S)} 


fou cieuhDGe.ws) Yi! “iSwaeplalntext sidentisvernsindicating 
fomenenkDCethespubbicakeyythatmmuse beglooked upeto 


decipher the command; that is, (Y,P). Although anyone 


The notation 'F{M,(Y,S)}' in what follows means: "Using 
the public key cryptosystem implemented, use encryption 
function F to encipher message M using Y's Secret key." 
'+' in what follows means string concatenation. 


4 | 


having Y's public key can decipher the command, no 
Secumityabrveacnmoccunsisat thasthappensseawhat..s 
important is that the KDC knows that only Y could have 


sent the message. 


(2) RELEASE®® BeforesthesKDCecan transmit X'S) public keysto 


Y, X must RELEASE the key by transmitting 
X+F{F{'RELEASE X'+(X,P[new]),(X,S[present])},(KDC,P)} 


to the KDC. The RELEASE command requires that X 
generate a new kéypair to be used for his*next 
conversation; the present key is used for the present 
conversation only. The command requires double 
encryption because only the KDC is to know X's new key 
(hence the use of (KDC,P)) and the KDC must be sure 
that X is the transmitter (hence the use of 


(x,S[present])). 
d. The Protocol 


Two SCD users, A and B, establish a secure logical 


channel using the following protocol: 


(ier AGREOURSIO<s (Bs publicukey trom Che KDC se The KDC 
prints the encrypted and decrypted versions of the 


REQUEST for future proof that the request was made. 


(2) The KDC transmits 


KDC+F{'RELEASE TO A?',(KDC,S)} 
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to B. Although anyone can decipher the KDC's 
transmission, no security breach is involved. B can be 


certain the transmission originated with the KDC. 


If B decides that communication with A is desirable, he 
generates a new keypair and transmits a RELEASE command 
BOetne KDGT rhe mKDEldecryptsewi the GKDGas jim ipeints the 
result, decrypts again with (B,P[present]), and prints 
the plaintext result. If (B,P[new]) matches any other 
key in Bi stcolumn sof theshistory buffer, stheskDC 


Signals 'SECURITY THREAT! and terminates operation. 


The KDC obtains (B,P[present]) from the top of B's 


column of the history buffer and transmits 
KDE+E{ FOUR stk BY i+ (BYP presen) jy (A;P)Ge apc as 


to A. Double encryption is needed to assure A that the 
KDC transmitted the message and to ensure that only A 
can decipher the message. The KDC places (B,P[new]) on 
top oraB sicolumnvoreche history burter pushing 
(B,P[present]) to the second position, and all other 


old keys down one position. 


Steps (1) to (4) above are repeated with 'A' and 'B' 
interchangedmfior: Betotreceive tA’ sepublictkeys” Asandes 
now have each other's keys and can communicate 


securely. 
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e. Discussion 


The network's security depends on the trust that can be 
placed in the KDC's keypair, which is used to encipher 
numerous small messages; the keypair should therefore be of 
high quality. If desired, time and date stamps can be added 
to messages sent by the KDC for additional Security. 

Although the keys in KDC memory are called 'public' keys 
they are not handed out freely to anyone who wants them, in 
accord with Michelman's dictum that there is no security in 
a network in which keys are given out without restraints. 

Since user keys are changed frequently they may be made 
relatively short and still provide excellent security. The 
printed record of all key changes provides a log that 
pinpoints the time of each conversation or signature and the 
public keys used, thus localizing security breaches. The 
use of ever-changing keys for signatures is a discrete 
analogue to the continuous, very slow, changes in ordinary 
handwritten signatures. 

The Nrstory bubter seused LO protect network users 
against key loss or theft in the following way. Assume that 
a,user leaves his SCD signed on and unguarded for a short 
Eimesand am incruder copies the user’s Secret key from SCD 
memory. If the intruder attempts to use the key at his own 
SCDehe must replace it on top of the history bufter when 
RELEASE'ing it. When the legitimate user attempts to use 


his key, he will find that it is no longer valid because at 
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matches an old (i.e., pushed-down) key in the buffer; the 
KDC will signal 'SECURITY THREAT' and not allow the 
legitimate ee to communicate. The intruder may attempt to 
cycle wthe historysbutfersto return the key onetop to its 
Original value by having nm conversations with network users; 
however, if n is made large and the time constraint on the 
DimrermiSerOng, wituelS UunLikelyethat the smntruderucanscycle 
the buffer before the legitimate user attempts to use his 
key. 

Of course, an intruder can eavesdrop on one end of a 
conversation with a stolen key; the history buffer only 
prevents active use of a stolen key. Note, however, that 
eavesdropping can only be done for one conversation and that 
a stolen key is of no value in determining the user's next 
secret) key. 

The proposed SCN is vulnerable to the threat of theft 
and replacement; that is, it 1s possible for an intruder to 
copy a user's key, replace it with another in the user's 
SCD's memory, use the stolen key at his own SCD, and replace 
it on top of the history buffer with a key matching the one 
placediunethesdegitimate users) SED.95 Thesonlysdetence 
against this threat’ is that the user either memorize his 
secret key or write it down, Even memorization of part of 
the key should suffice to keep it from being replaced 
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2.4.3 Further Considerations 


There are two broad areas in which the proposed SCN 


Could sbemimMproved-: mie Addit1Onal = Security wanda 2) 


Versatility and Dependability. 


a. 


(1) 


Additional Security Measures 


We have shown that it is possible to automatically 
Guardwagainseshort—termeloss: of controlmot sthe SGD. 

It is the user's responsibility, however, to prevent an 
intruder from gaining access to the SCD or its software 
for an extended period. An extended period of intruder 
access may allow the introduction of a Trojan 
Horse[30]; that is, modification of the SCD's software 
and possibly hardware so that information is 
transmitted in the clear or, perhaps, so that weak 
keypairs are generated. There are a number of measures 
that can be taken to guard against the introduction of 
a Trojan Horse, including secure storage of the disk 
and SCD after use, occasional visual verification of 
the source code and recompilation, and perhaps 
construction of software to provide a checksum of both 
the old and new object decks to force an intruder to be 


extremely subtle in introducing modifications. 


There are measures in the broad area of data 


security[10,11,19,44] to aid in safeguarding keys and 
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software. Some of these are implementable on a small 
computer; for instance, a strong password scheme could 
be implemented involving the use of a rapidly changing 


Valuessucheasmthes time “of day. 


A precautionary measure entailing some expense involves 
the use of a 'water marked' magnetic card and a 
magnetic card reader/printer. Such a device and card 
would be used to split a secret key into two parts at 
Signoff, with one part left in secondary storage and 
the other on the card. With private-key cryptosystems 
this splitting of a key requires the generation of a 
quasi-random number that is stored on the card and 
subtracted from the key in memory[7]. Public-key 
schemes allow some simplification of this procedure; 
for instance, if the RSA cryptosystem were implemented 
the secret key d could be stored on the card with n 


left in memory. 


Even if the key at each SCD cannot be made perfectly 
secure, an Eh eeu mechanism, called a 
(k,n)-threshold scheme, can be placed on the KDC to 
Guard againswwerorgenrlestmeunssuchta schemetk users must 
cooperate to sign a document. Shamir[43] describes a 
(k,n) scheme requiring the use of passwords. A keane) 
scheme could be easily implemented on the proposed SCN 
by simply requiring k REQUEST's and k RELEASE's before 


authentication could proceed. Individual users might 
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be given more Signature authority than others by 
storing a weight factor along with their keys at the 


KDG: 
b. Versatility and Dependability 


A number of improvements distinct from increased 
security can be built into the SCN to make it more 
convenient, more applicable, or more reliable. Some 


possible improvements are: 


(1) Throughout this chapter half duplex operation has been 
assumed for simplicity, in that only one end of a 
logical channel was expected to be transmitting at any 
time. Additional mechanism in the SCD's and KDC would 
be needed to provide full duplex operation, but 


implementation should be straightforward. 


(2) It has been assumed that packet switching[40] is not 
required; that is, a direct physical channel is assumed 
to exist between communicating users and messages do 
not have to be switched from one KDC to another. A 
packet switching mechanism would be needed to allow 
SCN's to communicate, necessitating an extra layer of 
mechanism in the KDC's. Messages would need 


identifying labels and special formats[7]. 


(3) A mail system could be implemented with additional 


mechanism in the KDC and SCD's. Some complications are 
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apparent because of the requirement for active RELEASE 
of public keys by their owners. A third command, 
'MAIL', might be added that would not require active 
key release; alternatively, users might generate 
Special mail keys which would not be protected by the 


history butter. 


For additional channel capacity, a hybrid system[12] 
could be implemented; that is, one in which users can 
encrypt material using a fast private-key cryptosystem 
Such as DES, with the public-key algorithm used to pass 
DES keys. Generation and storage of DES keys would 
have to be entirely SCD-bound to avoid the necessity of 
a large central computer, so although some 
modifications to the SCD's would be required the KDC 


would need none. 


Redundancy of the KDC and printer is required to 

prevent partial or complete communications failure in 
case of a breakdown[40]; additional software would be 
needed in the multiple KDC's to simultaneously update 
multiple history buffers and handle multiple printers. 
Redundant KDC's would allow faster network operation, 


of course, while they were operational. 


If the RSA cryptosystem is implemented faulty keypairs 
will occasionally be generated which may not be easily 


detectedubysuser testing.) 91lt isseasyetosdesignes 
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generated. 


2.5 Applications 


Since the proposed SCN can be implemented entirely on 
small computers, it will have more applications than 
previous more expensive designs. Some possible applications 
include internal business communications, transmission of 
prescriptions from doctors to pharmacists, electronic voting 
and census (decryption keys would be obtained by 
enumerators), electronic notarization (including recording 
of patents and copyrights), invoicing (i.e., business to 
business or KDC/KDC communications), electronic funds 
transfer, transfer of securities by brokerage houses, and 
ordinary interpersonal use, eventually possibly the most 
MipoOntahusalDllCatlOnmor aa: 

Since the keypairs act as capabilities[14] or tickets 
conferring privileges on the key holders, the system might 
be used for interprocess communication and synchronization 
if implemented on large computers. If a logical channel is 
thought of as a resource that is shared by processes then it 
can be seen that process deadlock on a resource is 
impossible using our protocol and security in a distributed 


system is guaranteed. Damage to a resource can be traced 
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back to the process that did the damage. 

An example by Whiteside[49] emphasizes the necessity for 
an SCN for internal business communications in at least some 
industries. Whiteside observes that a large oil company 
lost many millions of dollars by being underbid by a 
competitor for tracts in Alaska. Information belonging to 
the oil company was apparently intercepted by the competitor 
while enroute between Alaska and New York. The proposed SCN 
would have minimized the possibility of such interception at 
a cost of only a few thousand dollars for software, small 


computers, and modems. 


2.6 Summary and Conclusions 


It has been shown that a secure communications network 
can be constructed at low cost, if it may be assumed that a 
public-key cryptosystem can be implemented on small 
computers. The network is highly resistant to penetration 
By Outsiders and repudiation by legitimate users. The 
network departs from previous proposals in that only small 
computers are needed, users generate their own keys for each 
Gonversation, and a history buffer is included in the 
central mechanism to make it difficult for an intruder to 


ACLIVely USE aeStolen Secret Key. 
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In part, this chapter has been meant to aid in 
discussion of the interesting question, "How secure and 
impenetrable can we make a communications and authentication 
network, given the probably secure public-key cryptosystems 
now available?" After all, it seems futile to design a 
cryptosystem requiring an intruder to do thousands of years 
of cryptanalysis to obtain a key, if he can simply steal the 
key from an unsecured communications device. The proposed 
solutions are a first step in answering the question. 

We do not claim that the proposed network is impervious 
to all threats by a resourceful and knowledgeable intruder, 
nor that repudiation is completely impossible. Some 
forgeries may still occur. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that even handwritten signatures can be, and 


occasionally are, forged. 
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Chapter Three 


RSACRYPT: An Implementation 


3 ein troduction 


RSACRYPT implements the RSA cryptosystem on an AMDAHL 
470V/8 computer at the University of Alberta. The program 


was constructed for two reasons: 


(1) To determine the difficulties, if any, that must be 
overcome before the RSA cryptosystem can be implemented 


on microcomputers, and 


(2) To predict the speed of RSA keypair generation 


attainable on a microcomputer. 


In this chapter we first briefly describe the program in 
Seem COnecu2 weet hewdtahecuttaess faced™and overcome in 
implementation are then discussed in Section 3.3. Finally, 
in Section 3.4 we relate the results obtained to those of 
Michelman[36] to predict the performance of the RSA 
cryptosystem on the MC68000 microcomputer and to reach some 
conclusions about the practicality of the network proposed 


in Chapter Two. 
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It seems that modularity has been discussed only in the 
context of private-key cryptography[4]. However, an 
implementation of the RSA public-key cryptosystem also 
requires that very distinct modules be implemented 
separately. 

RSACRYPT consists of seven major modules and three 
modules peripheral to the RSA cryptosystem. Coded almost 
entirely in ALGOL68, RSACRYPT is designed to be easy to 
understand and use and to be user modifiable for additional 
cryptosecurity; itS operation and modular nature are 
depicted in Figure 3.1 (called modules are bracketed). The 
Seven major modules are organized into three groups as 


follows. 


Group 1: Global Modules 


(1) SERVICEPAK is a utility package that carries out 
functions such as the opening and closing of files for 
iiceraction with the user, for key) storage, and for 


encryption and decryption of messages. 
(2) MATHPAK is a multi-precision arithmetic package. 


(3) DESPAK contains all the procedures and tables required 
for a software implementation of DES. It is called 


WiLhAeeECEIiGMthe fipStucechanactercmolawhichsare 
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Characcer Input 
& 


¥ 
DESPAK 
¥ 


Randomized Input 


KEYPAK 
PRIMEPAK (DESPAK) 
(MATHPAK) (PRIMEPAK) 

(KEYPAI RPAK) 

(MATHPARK) 

(SERVICEPAK) 


KEYPAIRPAK 
(MATHPAK ) 


KEYFILE 


CRYPTPAK 
INFILE > (MATHPAR ) > OUTFILE 
(SERVICEPAK) 


Figure 3.1. Operation of RSACRYPT 


treated as a 64-bit DES key, and returns a string that 
can be used aS a quaSi-random number. It uses block 


chaining for increased resistance to cryptanalysis. 
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Group 2: Keypair Generation Modules 


PRIMEPAK returns, for any given integer, the next prime 
greater than or equal to the integer. The number 
returned is probabilistically prime; the probability 
can be made arbitrarily close to unity through user 


input of the amount of primality testing desired. 


KEYPAIRPAK 1s passed 3 prime numbers and uses MATHPAK 


topobtain anewlerd,i1) triples: 


KEYPAK interacts with the user and determines the 
length (in bits) of the keypair to be generated, 
invokes DESPAK to scramble an input from the user, and 
transforms the quasi-random number thus obtained into a 
keypair, with calls to PRIMEPAK and KEYPAIRPAK. The 


Keypair iSiwrittenstota@userespedi fied file: 
Group 3: Encryption/Decrypt ion Module 
CRYPTPAK encrypts or decrypts a message ina 


user-specified file. It interacts with the user to 


determine the key to be used. 


The three peripheral packages mentioned above include 


one to allow the user to choose between a key generation run 


and an encryption/decryption run, and two assembly language 


routines to allow visual editing of files and reassignment 


of logical I/O units without unloading the program. 
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Because of its modular nature RSACRYPT should readily 
lend itself to future improvements. For instance, the 
program owner could easily detach DESPAK as used for 
quasi-random number generation and attach a quasi-random 
number generator of his own design, or if a faster prime 
number generation scheme is devised PRIMEPAK could be 
replaced. As well, RSACRYPT should serve as an excellent 
basis for implementing other public-key schemes: any 
public-key cryptosystem may be expected to require a 
mathematical package, a random number generator, a keypair 
generator, an encryption/decryption package, and perhaps a 
prime number generator. 

Since the program is large and complex some measures 
were taken to permit verification by the user and possibly 
certification. The data structures used were kept simple: a 
few vectors, representing the integers p, q, n, e, d, and 
the Euler totient, are manipulated and transformed as 
required. Procedures were written with emphasis on clarity 
and documentation; most procedures have test drivers 
attached. 

A knowledgeable user could be expected to gain some 
mnderstanding of the program ina matter Vol tagiew hours: 
Even a rudimentary understanding would allow him to at least 
verify that the program does not write out a plaintext 
version of his message other than to the file specified. At 
a deeper level, he could verify that the program carries out 


the RSA and DES specifications precisely, with no 
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deviations, or satisfy himself that the program is a 
memoryless subsystem that does not retain the prime factors 


p and q after a key generation run, for example. 


SeaeDitt1cudtves 


3.3.1 Quasi-Random Number Generation 


The generation of good quasi-random numbers is of 
Critical importance to an implementation of the RSA 
cryptosystem since if the seeds for generation of p and gq 
are insufficiently random a cryptanalyst might find a way to 
factor even a very long n. There are many methods for 
generating quasi-random numbers, ranging from trivial to 
highly complex; Knuth[29] discusses much of the theory. In 
this application a method is needed which is compact enough 
to allow the code to be easily implemented on a small 
computer, which still provides sufficient resistance to 
cryptanalysis. 

Two extreme examples of generators considered and 
rejected for this application are the mid-squares method 
used by Von Neumann and mentioned by Knuth[29], and the 
highly sophisticated TLP generator designed by Bright and 
Enison[3]. The mid-squares method involves the repeated 
squaring of a seed and extraction of the result's middle 
digits; the method is certainly compact but its simplicity 


leads to doubts about its ability to resist concerted 
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cryptanalysis. On the other hand, the Bright and Enison 
method is anything but compact: it generates large tables 
and is suited to keystream generation on a large computer 
but not to quasi-random number generation on a small 
CcoOnputer:, 

It was decided to use a software implementation of DES 
to scramble a seed input by the user; this decision was made 
because it has been observed that strong private-key 
cryptosystems are by definition excellent quasi-random 
number generators[3,46]. The seed used is of the same 
length as the sum of the lengths of the three quasi-random 
numbers required (plus 64 bits for the DES key) and is 
entered as a string that, for practical keypairs, is at 
least 100 characters long. A length of 100 characters or 
more is probably enough to prevent the user from introducing 
an unconscious bias into the seed that would permit 
cryptanalysis. As an additional precaution, block chaining 
is used to scramble the seed even more than is possible by 
Simple use of DES; the number of rounds of chaining is 
user-specified. The quasi-random number generated is split 
Wjeoetnree parts that are used asmseeds ato generate p, q, 
and d for the RSA keypair. 

We believe that DESPAK overcomes the shortcomings of DES 
because this is a software implementation so the program 
owner has access to the DES tables. Since changing even one 
Dit Sineanyectathes tables wil @radicaiily alter the ciphertext 


obtained from a given message/key combination, the owner can 
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ensure that the hypothesized DES trapdoor cannot exist. 

Additionally, in this application the quantity of 
DES-processed text is small (a large quantity is necessary 
for cryptanalysis) and unavailable to a cryptanalyst since 
it is further disguised by transformation’ intowan’ (e,d,n) 
triple. 

One shortcoming of DES that DESPAK does not resolve at 
present is the short key, but the key length could easily be 
increased if deemed necessary. Even more security would be 
provided by increasing the amount of input by the user and 
discarding some of the scrambled output before use for 
keypair generation. We believe that a 64-bit key is 


probably ample, however, for the short 'messages' encrypted. 
3.3.2 Prime Number Generation 


The method used for prime generation is the 
probabilistic method outlined by Rivest, Shamir and 
Adleman[42]. This method involves the use of Fermat's 
Theorem: for a prime number p and any integer a < p it is 
always true that 

GimGee(s) = i) sGneleelle, jen) 
A number p is tested for primality by applying Fermat's 
Theorem repeatedly with a number of different a's. If k 
tests are passed then p is prime with probability 
(aay Gee kr 
Piapetaiisovd ibestethen 1b)1seincrementedeby s2eandslesting 


begins anew. Rivest, et al. believe that on average 
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approximately 150 candidates will be tested to obtain primes 
of the recommended sizes. 

Obviously, the generation of primes using Fermat's 
Theorem can be done with the same routine for modular 
exponentiation as used for encryption, with the only 
difference being that in encryption the modulus is constant 
for a number of message blocks whereas in prime generation p 
changes frequently. Therefore, a hardware 
encryption/decryption unit, when one is built, can be used 
to rapidly generate keypairs as well as encipher messages. 


Two questions occur when programming this algorithm: 
(1) How should the values of @ be chosen? 


(2) Modular exponentiation is a time-consuming process. 
Can its use be avoided to some extent when generating 


primes? 


In answer to the second question, the use of modular 
exponentiation has been reduced by approximately a factor of 
5 in the following fashion. 

Given any odd positive integer, p, one easy test that 
Benecr Sass ,eOr scl enOnspDrIMeomise On d1V TOC spa bYss2 mms liis 
ToeaA Can ber extended tO, division by 5,./, 5 | vwand solher 
Stale primes eaDiViSlon Dy  themrirsts  Sotia le primeStnejec Gs 
approximately 80% of all odd mimes as poSsible primes. 
(Extending the list beyond 8 primes will only increase 


performance slightly.) 
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To avoid dividing every candidate for primality by all 8 
prime divisors, a count is associated with each divisor that 
is initialized to zero when the divisor is found to evenly 
divide any candidate. A count that has been initialized is 
Simply incremented modulo its associated divisor for all 
succeeding candidates. After only a few candidates have 
Deen teStedsinethiseeashionsad@) countsSearel ineitwa lezed and 
division by prime Biss Agere is entirely eliminated. 
Henceforth, all counts are incremented for succeeding 
candidates and whenever all the counts are non-zero modular 
exponentiation is used for further testing. 

Returning to the question of how the values of a should 
be chosen, Rivest, et al. suggest that random values be 
used. This suggestion need not be taken literally since all 
that 1S required is an unbiased set of a's that gives each 
candidate as fair a test as possible; furthermore, in 
practice, the generation of quasi-random numbers is far too 
time-consuming to generate the many required values of a. 

RSACRYPT generates a@'sS rapidly and with very little 
memory requirement in the following way. A short list of 
digits is entered as randomly as possible by the programmer 
Decoremocnol lation .us DUT Ingeamnun, sca S always initially set 
to 3 as recommended by Knuth[29]. As succesSive values of a 
dre needed, sdigitemirometheyshortalistearesprependedsto the 
current value of a. If prepending alone were used, however, 
@ecoukdeqrowelanger thanep, whicheissunacceptablembecause it 


is unnecessary and slows down the generation of the primes; 
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therefore, when many tests of primality are to be done an 
increment is computed and a is sometimes incremented by the 
computed amount without prepending. In this way, the many 
values of a are folded into a small amount of memory. Since 
the user specifies the amount of testing to be done, which 
determines the increment, the programmer has little control 
over the a's that are generated; in a sense, they are 


quasi-random. 


3.4 Analysis of Results 


Recall that modular exponentiation is used for both 
encryption/decryption and key generation in the RSA 
cryptosystem. Modular exponentiation requires the repeated 
use of multiplication and division (see Chapter Four) and is 
Ota egtetheastandard™ O(n eeatoqortthms foremultiphicatzon 
and division are used. 

The results obtained from RSACRYPT, combined with 
Michelman's results[36], permit the prediction of the 
performance of the RSA cryptosystem on microcomputers. For 


brevity we derive timing estimates for only the MC68000. 
3.4.1 RSACRYPT Results 


RSACRYPT encrypts, decrypts, and generates keypairs very 
Slowly because of the use of ALGOL68 and a radix of 256 to 


represent integers, as well as the use of the standard 
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algorithms for mult iolication wand divisions” Tablew3 \} 
illustrates the encryption speed of RSACRYPT for various 
Sizes of the modulus n, with the key (e or d) the same 


length as n. 
n Size 
(decimal digits) 


(55 SCS V2 EbTts) 
Zi Oma Omoracs 


Bits Encrypted 
per second 


Shs) 
Ons2™( projected) 


0.13 (projected) 


Table 3.1. Encryption Speed of RSACRYPT 


The first 4 values in Table 3.1 were obtained by actually 

running the program, permitting the solution of 4 equations 
in 4 unknowns to obtain a timing formula, which was used to 
obtain the last two (projected) table entries. The timing 


formula for encryption/decryption is (in seconds/character): 
i= oe 0 OSes 05 bi greae 1 29207255) noe Ose 7194) ns 


where m tS the number of radix 256 digits im the modulus, 
CRSAGRYPT@tises avradixSobe25On8Table 39141 50in vdecumal 


@iqrts forvconvenience. The conversion between the two 


1 If M(m,n) is the time required to multiply an m-digit 
With an n-digit number (radix 256) and if D(myn) Vis® the 
time required to divide an m-digit by an n-digit number, 
we have found that the timing formulas Or 
Milctplicacion and GQivisSion in sRSACRYPieare: 


27 + 36n + 62n? (microseconds) 
1230 + 532n + 56n? (microseconds) 


M(n,n) 
LD 2ia) 


5 ae 
‘Ag! r 7 aba 


ra 
Ba out 2) 


," ee ; 
7 see 4 enue 


Kadices is done byvassuming that 3.3 'bits is meededeto 
represent warraduxe10edtgrtaandeSebitsptobrepnesentea macix 
25600104, t. )) 

Since prime generation makes use of modular 
exponentation it too is O(n*), permitting the same technique 
to be used to obtain a timing formula. Table 3.2 shows the 


times for key generation for various key sizes. 


n Size Time to Generate 
(radix 256 digits)| Keypair (seconds) 


60 


100 
130 
5/10 
1 SS Golieety tsi) 6689 (projected) 


Table 3.2. Key Generation Time of RSACRYPT 
(5 Tests of Primality; Ordinary Primes) 
The first 4 entries allow the derivation of a timing formula 


whicherGmunn Second Spi: 
Tes | 52 aie onmoeO. 2 oon? £9(592/419347 ne 


where ntis the number of “radix.256 digits in the modulus. 
The last entry in Table 3.2 has been obtained using the 
above formula. 


Two things must be noted about table 3.2: 


(1) The primes generated to form keypairs each had only 5 
teSstemotepmimaluty. (thatwicjeo ams )iqeeRivest;gohamiry 


and Adleman recommend 100 tests of primality. 
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(2) The primes generated do not conform to the Rivest, et 
al. recommendation that primes, p, be generated such 
that prishasta@larcge@prime: factor, ufeand thateu-Iealso 
has a large prime factor, v. The generation of such 
primes p can easily be accomplished by first generating 
a prime v, doubling it and adding 1, finding the next 


prime u, doubling u and adding 1, and then finding p. 


Be 42eMichelmaneseResults 


Table 3.3 duplicates the relevant results obtained by 


Michelman. 


Key Size =n 
Machine/n Size (bits encrypted 
per second) 


16-bit Machine Size(PDP11) 

200=decimal-digiteneSize 
without cache(PDP11/45) 
with cache(PDP11/70) 


100-decimal-digit n Size 
without cache(PDP11/45) 
with cache(PDP11/70) 


32-bit Machine Size(370/168,cache) 
200-decimal-digit n Size 
100-decimal-digit n Size 


Table 3.3. Michelman's Results 


Michelman's implementation is 1.5 times faster than an 
implementation using the standard algorithms coded in 
assembly language would be, because he uses a variant of the 
Karatsuba technique for multiplication that allows 


multiplication to be done twice as fast as with the standard 
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algorithm and he uses standard division to obtain 


remainders. Michelman observes that his results are not the 


best that could be obtained: no special coding tricks were 


used. 


3.4.3 Projected Encryption Speed on the MC68000 


Michelman's results for the PDP11/45 can be used to derive 


Table 3.4, a table of expected encryption speeds on the 


MC68000 assuming that the same algorithms as Michelman used 


SgemUSede Or MUlt1p) 1catlon andediva sion. 


Key Size =n 
Machine/n Size (bits encrypted 
per second) 


16-bit Machine Size(MC68000,no cache) 
200-decimal-digit n Size 
100-decimal-digitwneSize 


Table 3.4. Projected Encryption Speeds on the MC68000 
(Same Algorithms as Michelman) 


Table 3.4 was derived using the following assumptions: 


(1) 


The overhead of multiplication and division on the 
MC68000 (i.e., indexing, etc.) will be the same as on 
the PDP 11/45, everything else being equal. That is, 
if the MC68000 could do a 16-bit multiplication at the 
same speed as the PDP 11/45, modular exponentiation 
would be done at exactly the same antyd as on the PDP 
11/45. Given the improved architecture of the MC68000 


this assumption is expected to be conservative. 


(2) The PDP 11/45 used by Michelman took 3.5 microseconds 
to do a 16-bit unsigned integer multiplication. There 
are various possible multiplication speeds on a PDP 
11/45 depending on the type of memory used. 3.5 
microseconds is an intermediate value (PDP 11/45 


Processor Handbook). 


(3) The MC68000 with an 8Mhz clock takes 8.75 microseconds 
to do a 16-bit unsigned integer multiplication (MC68000 


User's Manual). 
3.4.4 Projected Key Generation Speed on the MC68000 


We can now eStimate the time needed to generate keypairs 
on the MC68000 with the same algorithms as used by 
Michelman. Since a number of assumptions have been made, 
and since we have not verified Michelman's results, the 
estimate derived may be somewhat in error. 

From Tables 3.1 and 3.2 we see that the time to generate 
a 512-bit key using RSACRYPT is projected to be 6689 seconds 
and the encryption rate using a 512-bit key is projected to 
be 0.32 bits/second. The encryption speed on the MC68000 
Hsindea 5i2-bit keyeis derived to be i2.85bps etby susing 
Table 3.1 to compute the ratio of encryption speeds using 
200-digit keys and 155-digit keys, and? then using ehiseratio 
to compute the rate for 155-digit keys on the MC68000 by 
multiplication with the entry for 200-digitekeySvan Table 


3,4). Therefore, we anticipate that generation of 512—-bit 
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keys on the MC68000, using the same algorithms as used by 


Michelman, will take 


Ti= (0.32 x» 6689) / 12.8 = 167 seconds = 2.8 minutes. 


TMHesgeneratlonsefe primes, p,mwithep. (enaviggeam large 
prime factor as described previously, will take 
approximately 3 times as long as the generation of ordinary 
primes. Only the factors of n (i.e., p and q) need be 
generated in this fashion; d can be an ordinary prime. 
Therefore, the time to generate a keypair in the recommended 
Pashion will increase by nowmore than a factor ot, 2.33.58 In 
fact, the increase will be less than a factor of 2.33 since 
the d's generated with RSACRYPT were 1.5 times as long as p 
and q and took a larger proportion of total key generation 
time than p or q. Therefore, we conservatively estimate 
Fnac the generation of keypairs in the recommended fashion 
will take twice as long as derived above, or 5.6 minutes on 
an MC68000. 

If each prime is tested 100 times for primality as 
recommended by Rivest, et al., it can be expected that 
Generation of a 5i2-bit keypaicewill take a00/5)(5.6)e=))2 
Wanutes or 1.9 Hours most of the time, “since only isot 32 
primes generated using 5 tests will be rejected by further 
testing; occasionally the time to generate a keypair will be 


substantially greater than 1.9 hours. 
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3.4.5 Projected Rates With Improved Algorithms 


PneCnepter Fourmswesshow that fore5(2-bitakeyoal series 
possible to carry out modular exponentiation nearly twice as 
fast as by using the algorithms used by Michelman. Using 
our improved algorithms on the MC68000, keypairs will be 
generated in 2.8 minutes using 5 tests of primality, 56 
minutes using 100 tests, and messages will be enciphered at 
approximately 25 bps using 512-bit keys. 

A fast typist types at 60 words per minute, which is 40 
bps if a word is assumed to be 5 characters long (8 
bits/character). Thus, if the improved algorithms described 
in Chapter Four are implemented it will be possible to 
encrypt at a rate exceeding the speed of a better than 
average typist, with 512-bit keys which will provide ample 
cryptosecurity (see Table 1.1). 

A key generation time of 56 minutes is too slow for 
application in the network proposed in Chapter Two. In 
practice, however, we feel that it is unnecessary to test 
each prime 100 times since users must be able to easily 
change faulty keypairs in any case. We recommend that 
between 10 and 20 tests of primality be made for each prime. 
Since 7 primes are generated for each keypair (3 each for p 
and q), keypairs will have a probability of 1/146 of being 
bad if 10 tests are used. Generation time will usually be 
5.6 minutes using 10 tests, enabling SCN users to have a 


maximum of 85 conversations every 8 hours, which is ample. 
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Every two or three 8-hour days users can expect to generate 


aetaultys keypair, 
3.4.6 Projected Network Rates 


Recall that in the protocol designed in Chapter Two some 
messages are enciphered once and some are enciphered twice. 
Assume “thatwkeysmares 512° bits long and@that encryption speed 
is 25 bps. With these assumptions, single encryption of a 
512-bit block takes 20.5 seconds and double encryption of 
two blocks' takes 82 seconds. For A to receive B's key, A 
enciphers an outgoing message once and deciphers an incoming 
message twice, for a total of 102.5 seconds. B also takes 
102.5 seconds to transmit his key. The KDC does twice as 
muchaworkPas’ either A or’ Bs tLhuss theeRDCirakes 205e@seconds. 
Equivalent amounts of time are needed for B to receive A'S 
key. Further, A and B must each take approximately 5.6 
minutes to generate keypairs with 10 tests of primality. 

Therefore, A and B each need 9 minutes of computation to 
exchange keys and the KDC takes 7 minutes to effect the 
exchange. In other words, network users are limited to a 
maximum of 60/9 conversations per hour (null conversations), 
or approximately 6.7, and the KDC can establish a maximum of 


6U/dm=2 6.5 looical channels pers hour., “ined onoursetwosusers 


: Two blocks of 512 bits are needed to encipher a 512-bit 
key (e) and the other information transmitted with the 
key. The modulus n can be openly transmitted since it 
is useless without the key. 
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will actually be able to have only 53 conversations, not the 
85 estimated earlier, because of the limitations imposed by 


Phew protocol’. 


3.5 Conclusions 

Lercan®betiseen Erometstudy totekigure Se iMthateonly 
relatively small portions of RSACRYPT need be in a 
computer's main store at any time. It should therefore be 
possible to implement the RSA cryptosystem on a computer 
with limited main memory. 

The factor of 5 increase in speed of prime number 
generation obtained by using a list of prime divisors for 
preliminary testing is seen to be significant; otherwise, 
keypair generation would not be practical in the SCN 


designed in Chapter Two. 
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Chapter Four 


Towards Faster Modular Exponentiation 


4.1 Introduction 


A practical implementation of the SCN designed in 
Chapter Two, using the RSA cryptosystem on microcomputers, 
requires an algorithm for fast modular exponentiation, both 
to permit a convenient channel capacity and to enable users 
to generate keypairs frequently. 

io Eni sW@chapter awe Sficstiushow, Bin sSectrones. 27eiow 
modular exponentiation is done using only repeated 
multiplication and division (to obtain remainders), implying 
that one way of speeding up modular exponentiation is to use 
fast algorithms for multiplication tandsdivisivone® Since the 
aim is to develop a practical microprocessor-based SCN, 
however, algorithms that are asymptotically fast may not be 
Suitable for improving the speed of modular exponentiation 
ifeoractice because of high timing constants or for other 
Practical réasonss = "Section 4. 381sta ybrielsdiscussiom of 
several possible methods for improving the speed of modular 
exponentiation that we have found infeasible without further 
research. 

In Section 4.4 we develop methods for multiplication and 
obtaining the remainder of a division that enable modular 
exponentiation to be done 3 times faster than by using the 


Standard algorithms for multiplication and division. The 
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method derived for multiplication is basically an extension 
of previous ideas, involving nonrecursive use of the 
Karatsuba technique, and is a practical method that will 
work in the range of numbers used by the RSA cryptosystem. 
The algorithm designed for finding remainders, on the other 
hand, is a general algorithm that can be used in conjunction 
with any fast multiplication algorithm to obtain remainders 
with the same time complexity as the multiplication 
algorithm used. 

Although it appears that microcomputers exhibiting some 
degree of parallelism will not be available for some time, a 
parallel algorithm that is evident from study of the 


Karatsuba algorithm is also presented in Section 4.4. 


4.2 The Modular Exponentiation Problem 


Modular exponentiation is the computation of 
mte (modulo n) 


for m, e, n integers. In the RSA cryptosystem m (the 
message) and e (the key) are less than n. 

The procedure recommended by Rivest, Shamir, and 
Adleman[42] for carrying out modular exponentiation, called 
exponentiation by repeated squaring and multiplication, is 
discussed by Knuth[29]. The basic algorithm is (from 


Michelman[36]): 
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Ch =h rem Mere) in) | 
Tie ea thenycescrrem((ctm)pn mel serskipett 


od; 
The rem operation is done to keep numbers in a manageable 
range in practice. The result is congruent (modulo n) to 
the result that would be obtained by simple exponentiation. 
Note that, if mM anden are d¥diqitsmlongq™ then after each 
multiplication or squaring c will be 2d digits long and will 
again be d digits long after the rem operation. 

Exponentiation by repeated squaring and multiplication 
is essentially a method of evaluating powers by grouping 
multiplications so that fewer multiplications are carried 
out than by using a straightforward approach. For example, 
to evaluate m'’® where m is an arbitrary integer, we can 
compute 

mxmx m xeeex m 
which requires 18 multiplications, or the multiplications 
can be grouped as 
(oC Cite ae ty) ae) coor) axe 
which requires only 6 multiplications. 

To perform the grouping automatically the exponent e is 
treated aS a program that causes squaring or multiplication 
to be carried out in the correct sequence. The exponent is 
consiaered a bit string: ingourtexampleyii9,78is 100112. 
Phe bit) strinqlissreade fromelefitivoeri ght right atoslertican 
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Squaring takes place; otherwise squaring is followed by 
multiplication by m. 
To illustrate, using 10014, as the program and with the 


VaEtable c initiallyed/ethes fol lowingesequencesis obtained: 


ac Ve Vespa 2 y WS (eh, FES ory a 
b) co s= mc =m 
Ph. fats) leeks, <0 0) Ce =7 CVar= aie 
Sie Siete! Vote, <i 1 Cera aC a= ame 
he beley debts ©: aecR: =Baeeeeme 
byes =nme- =em- 
Ss, Seley epee a) Ce tac + es mt 
5b) Mo): =Sncee=tmie 


4.3 Approaches that are Infeasible in Practice 


This section is a discussion of some ideas for improving 
the speed of modular exponentiation that are inapplicable 
for use with the RSA cryptosystem. In our discussion 
512-bit numbers are used as a basis for illustration, for 


three reasons: 


(1) 512 bits is approximately equivalent to 155 decimal 
digits, which provides acceptable but somewhat less 
security than the 200-digit key recommended by Rivest, 
etfalm, sNotemthat factorizationmoiiiags | 2abitykeyawould 
Still take many thousands of years. An SCN using keys 


SLesii2iburs® vould#@besacceptably secure: 


(2) Some multiplication algorithms require that the 
multiplicands have lengths that are powers of 2.) 1£ 


the lengths are not powers of 2 the multiplicands are 
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paddedswithed "sm BFOrecllanity eit wsepreferanleastomavyoid 
discussion of the padding process and other trivial 


details: 


(3) A consistent basis for comparison of algorithms is 


needed. 
The infeasible approaches discussed below are 
(1) Reducing the Number of Multiplications and Squarings, 
(2) The Willoner Parallel Multiplier, 
(3) The Toom-Cook Algorithm, 
(4) The Chinese Remainder Algorithm, and 


(5) The Schonhage-Strassen Algorithm. 


(1) Reducing the Number of Multiplications and Squarings 


The method of repeated squaring and multiplication does 
not always provide the optimal grouping of squarings and 
multiplications. Knuth[29, 'Evaluation of Powers'] analyses 
the problem of finding an optimal grouping. He discusses 
four related concepts but only one of these can be applied 
to our problem. This concept is that of forming an addition 
chain in which the shortest possible sequence of additions 
igigenerated that having aseits sum the exponent to tbesused; 
the sequence of additions provides the program for squaring 


and multiplication. Unfortunately, finding a minimal 
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addition chain for an arbitrary large integer is extremely 


difficult, so this idea is unuseable without further 


research. 
(2) The Willoner Parallel Multiplier 


Willoner[51] designed an O(n) parallel multiplier which 
hewsuggestsimighe fine application: inecryptograpnyeuss t 
built, it would certainly make encryption much faster. No 
parallel divider would be required if the PFRA algorithm 
developed later in this thesis were used. Unless there is 
an unanticipated demand for the device, however, it is 


likely to be expensive for the foreseeable future. 
(3) The Toom-Cook Algorithm 


Knuth[29] discusses the Toom-Cook algorithm in detail; 
it is a recurSive, divide-and-conquer, generalization of the 
KaratSuba algorithm. Unlike the Karatsuba algorithm, which 
splits multiplicands each into two halves and uses a special 
mukeplG cat lon. ordere tonmul biplys halvesy® thee Toom-Cook 
algorithm’ splitsimultiplicands intosriv portions wither 
increasing with the lengths of the multiplicands. That is, 
Phe wengerscnesmul taplicandcethe mores partstthey@are broken 
Bree 

Study of the algorithm shows that it proceeds in 
letepst ,-in that+iterequires multiplicandstot 62ebitseor 30 
ies) Or 620 Hits ore 1280ebitsmmetcia tor be placed’ on amstack 


initially. In other words, multiplicands must be padded to 
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these lengths, and only these, before the algorithm 
proceeds. If the multiplicands were 320 bits in length the 
multiplication might proceed efficiently, but multiplicands 
OFS P2ebiits" requuretpadding stos|280) bts. # Thissamountmwot 
padding would cause a great deal of extra work to be done, 
so much so that we estimate that the algorithm would take 4 
or 5 times longer than standard multiplication to multiply 
512-bit numbers, without considering other overhead. The 


algorithm is therefore inapplicable without more study. 
(4) The Chinese Remainder Algorithm 


The Chinese Remainder Theorem provides a technique for 
converting from residue representation to the standard radix 
representation. To-.convert from radix to residual 
representation a number is divided by some relatively prime 
numbers (moduli) and the remainder, or residue, of each 
division is retained. Numbers in residue form can be added, 
Subtracted, or multiplied timeOUn iitime ys ibutmnoseffiicientmway 
Gicamrying Outtdivis 1 Oniersm@aiown qe Abeemyeherdesi ned 
operations are done the result is converted back to radix 
form. 

Aho, Hopcroft, and Ullman[7] show that the time 
complexity of converting between radix notation and residue 
notatzomers, O(M(bk)log zk) where ebaisiithesnunberpot bits in 
Gach of the relatively prime moduli, k is the number of 
Modus band Meas =the time (tO multiply etwomiunteder cs  ebecauce 


the process of conversion is so time-consuming, a single 
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multiplication of two numbers cannot be done efficiently; 
gains in speed are realized only when the CRA is used to do 
a large number of consecutive multiplications. 

Modular exponentiation requires that a remainder be 
obtained! afiterseachimultiplicationsoresquarimgzault this 
requirement is strictly adhered to, use of the CRA does not 
make sense because frequent conversion between notations 
will be necessary to Aeanis Banalnocec to be taken. 

There is actually no reason why a remainder must be 
obtained after each multiplication because, as previously 
noted, the remainder is taken to keep the numbers "in a 
manageable range". The range might be redefined so that 
taking the remainder is deferred until a critical size is 
reached. At that time the result would be converted into 
standard notation, collapsed by taking the remainder, 
converted back into residual form, and multiplication and 
squaring could proceed as before. 

Unfortunately, the critical size/collapse approach has 
several deficiencies. Representing numbers up to the 
critical size requires either extra prime moduli or larger 


prime moduli. Consequently, the work done in conversion 


between residue and standard representation increases. This 


increased work factor cancels any gains obtained by 


postponement of division to obtain the remainder. 
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Also, the time required to obtain the remainder when the 
eriticalmsize is réached is®also significant. suliethe 
critical size is set to a large value to defer several 
divisions, then the time required to carry out division of a 
number at the critical size will not be inconsequential, 
even uSing a fast division algorithm. 

It appears that more research is required before use of 


PheacRAebecomesepractzcabgin this application. 
(5) The Schonhage-Strassen Algorithm 


This 1S a recursive divide-and-conquer algorithm 
Gequining that ene multiplicands be represented by their 
Fourier Transform. Once the multiplicands are transformed, 
pairs of elements of the vectors obtained by transformation 
aresmultipliedjitogether stosfiorm a result vectors ~The 
resulting vector is transformed to radix notation using the 
Inverse Fourier Tranform and some further manipulation. 

The Schonhage-Strassen Algorithm is asymptotically 
fastertthaneany rother*multiplication algonrthmpcbutmet 
appears to be unsuitable for the multiplication of 512-bit 
numbers. The algorithm is clearly described in Aho, 
Hopcroft, and Ullman[7]; their notation is used throughout 
the following discussion. 

To obtain a 1024-bit result the algorithm requires that 
the 512-bit multiplicands be padded with 0's to make them 
1024-bit numbers before they are transformed using the FFT. 


No problems arise during the processes of transformation, 
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multiplication and inverse transformation until step 4c) in 
Algorithm 7.3 is reached. At this point the numbers 0 and ¢ 
must be multiplied and each is 480 bits long, which is 
obviously not a significant improvement in comparison with 
Enewors ginal 542-bitenumbers- 

The problem lies in the derivation of 0 and ¥, which is 
done in step 4b). wt and ¥ are derived by stringing together 
portions of numbers called u' and v', along with some 
mLervening 0S. ul Jand v’ -areveach: broken into™b: = 32 
Portions, each portion being log7b = 5 bits in Jength.. The 
portions when concatenated have intervening gaps of 0's, 
each gap 2log,b = 10 bits in length. Therefore, 0 and ¥ 
each become 3blog,b = 3(32)(5) = 480 bits long. 

The algorithm is effective for very large multiplicands 
because 3blog.,b for large numbers is comparatively small. 
For instance, with multiplicands of 64K bits, 3blog,b = 6144 
so that 0 and ¥ are each less than 1/10 of the length of the 
Mvictalanil ciplicands )se!OGLeel2—bib multi plhicandse rnus 
reduction factor 1S Still very small So the algorithm is 
inefficient. 

Research is required before the Schonhage-Strassen 
algorithm will become useable in this application. Perhaps 


a method might be devised to obtain the remainder without 


converting into radix notation. 
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4.4 Approaches that Improve Timing 


4.4.1 Multiplication using the Karatsuba Algorithm 


The KaratsubavAlgorithm (see [153,4y7 ]) finst spublished 
in 1962, uses a simple divide-and-conquer strategy. Two 
integer multiplicands a and b, each consisting of n digits 


(radtxan)> are written as 


a Cr4n/20ae '+Ma, and. 


b 


(Ten 2i.y ete bs. 
The product c=ab is then computed using the Karatsuba 


equat ion 
ema (rAneren/2) ay bamete 4 r4n/ 24a )a, beer (rtn/2) Ga e-anytbe-b.) 


which requires 3 multiplications of n/2-digit numbers, along 
with some adding, subtracting, and shifting. Using the 
Standard multiplication technique 4 multiplications of 
n/2-digit numbers would have to be done, so the Karatsuba 
technique saves approximately 1/4 of the work ordinarily 
done. The equation can be reapplied recursively to each of 
PeSe OP Droducts#) coed fenpissagpower  ofe2euhens(374)9r0q,n of 
the single-digit multiplications are done as would be done 
Heangpehne™standard@algorithm, 1f£ recursion 1s carried to vthe 
point where only single digits are being multiplied. The 
time complexity of the algorithm is O(ntlog,3) or 


approximately O(m+ies9)s 
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Since use of recursion adds considerable overhead, 
Moenck[4] suggests that standard multiplication be used when 
the numbers to be multiplied are 8 digits long. The 
following algorithm for recursive Karatsuba multiplication 
uses Standard multiplication when the multiplicands are 


"minsize' digits long: 


1. proc recursive karatsuba = (ref()int a,b,result)void: 
2. begin 

Sh i moans =eupb eae sn 7 2esin tear! eb 1a Onb0s 

a. Gi22tn pinteanbi,a0b0-thucagterm: 

5. aie: =ealsien72)- atinsoea tn Z2 len): 

6. Dale te ales aera 0 ee = 2 ates 

Tie tf 7S minsize then Standara multla- beresult) 

Bi else begin 

oe recursive kKaratsnuba(al, pita tbt)- 

Oe recursive karatSuba(a0d,b0,a0b0); 

va Lecursivemkaratsuba (ad teatiebia- hOch1 ud trerm 
2s: shitt tand@add(albi-a0b0, hind Hermfresult) 

hoe end 

14, it 

Po end: 


Even the use of Moenck's idea for limiting recursion 
will provide only marginal improvement in practice. 
However, two ways of applying the Karatsuba technique 
Suggest themselves that will provide significant gains in 


multiplication speed: 
(1) In-line code and, 


(2) Parallel implementation. 
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(1) In-line code. 


Michelman[36] refers to the splitting of multiplicands 
into 8 pieces each before multiplication using the Karatsuba 
technique and states that multiplication then proceeds twice 
acwtast,, including overhead, as with use of standard 
multiplication. This idea is applicable only when the size 
of the multiplicands is known in advance, as in application 
to the RSA cryptosystem. The idea is simply to carry out 
recursion manually to generate an equation that can be used 
in a program. Depending on the size of the multiplicands 
and the machine word size, more than one subroutine may have 
to be written and a cascade of subroutine calls used. 

Thus, on a computer with a hardware 16-bit multiply, to 
multiply two 512-bit numbers an equation is written to split 
the numbers into 32 one-digit pieces; with overhead, 
Mule¢plircation speed 4s improved bya factor of 
approximately 4 compared to standard multiplication because 
35=243 integer multiplications have to be done instead of 
the 327=1024 multiplications done using the standard 
algorithm. 

Aldternatively, the 5ii2-bit multiplicands cangiurctebe 
split into 8 pieces each, and multiplication of these pieces 
can take place using another routine which splits 
multiplicands into 4 pieces each. The first approach, using 
a single routine, provides somewhat faster multiplication 


speed than the second approach, but it requires more bytes 
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etecode toPbecwrittensands retained in memory. 


(2) Parallel Implementation. 


Consideriinesuostomd 1eofethe, recunsiveskaratsuba 
algorithm detailed previously. On a parallel machine the 


following code can be used to replace these three lines: 


on par begin 

Oe recursive karatsuba(a1,b1,a1b1), 

bys recursive karatsuba(a0,b0,a0b0), 

2m recursive karatsuba(a0 - a1,b1 - bO;third term) 
is end; 


Note that the computation done in each of the lines 10, 
11, and 12, 1S independent of the computation done in any 
other line, and that all preliminary computations are 
completed in lines 1 to 8. Clearly, 3tt processors can be 
used to do the computations in lines 9 to 13, where t is the 
depth of recursion desired. 

It should be possible to build a parallel Karatsuba 
multiplier’onva chip. The timescomplexity of such an 
implementation is O((ntlog,3)/(3+t)) which approximates O(n) 
for small n or large t or both. The device may be easier to 


construct than the Willoner Parallel Multiplier. 
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4.4.2 The Preconditioned Fast Remainder Algorithm 


a. The Concept 


Bromsbasicemodularearvthmetic, Vf h=  c-ie eke emodeD 

can be obtained by computing 
h mod p = (gx(i mod p) + jx(k mod p)) mod p. 
That is, mod's can be taken at any time. 

The algorithm of this section, the Preconditioned Fast 
Remainder Algorithm or PFRA, exploits this fact. The 
dividend A, which is a digits long, is rewritten as 

Ay (ra Ca=2) ) ot AG 
zis the interval selector. A number of iterations is 
required to compute A mod n and z is set to a different 
value for each iteration. During each iteration 
r+t(a-z) mod n is looked up in a precomputed table, 
multiplied *by A, uSing a fast multiplication algorithm, and 
gacdea to A, to form a result congruent to Alymoden. 
Iteration terminates when the result has the same number of 


digits as n. 
b. Development 


Let A and n be integers of length a and m digits 
respectively. We want to find A mod n. Let a be greater 
than m, and A(p:q) represent the p'th through q'th digits of 


A. A may be represented as the polynomial 
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A(1:2)(r+(a-z)) + A(zt+1:2z)(rt+(a-2z)) +...+ 


A(m-2z+1:m-z) (r+(m+z)) + A(m-zt1:m) (rtm) + A, 


where =2 is the jntenVal selector, 1 is stherradix sanders 
TPeVEecents Phe melow-ordersdig tts. Olly 


A mod n can be obtained as follows: 


(1) If x 2m find the modulus of all the terms of the form 
Gx mee lhateiSspetind=(mitaaz)) @modin, r+ \a-227))) modan 


sy (c+ 6mtz)) tmod'’n; (rim) imod"n? 


(2) Multiply each of the results obtained in step (1) by 
its corresponding portion of A. That is, compute 
Avi: 2) (ra(a-z) mod neal zhi .22) (erla-22z)) emodmn ee aid 


SO. £Orth. 


(3) Add the products obtained at step (2). Add A, to the 


LeESuULte. 


(4) If the result in step (3) has more digits than n go to 


step (1), otherwise stop. 


Eventually the result will be m digits long. At that 
point if the result is still larger than the modulus 
standard division by n can be*carried out tovobtain the 
final®nvesult? thesdivisionewillitake bittlestame since tthe 


dividend and the modulus will be the same length. 
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If the same modulus n is used repeatedly, as is the case 
in encipherment of a message by modular exponentiation, the 
values required in (1) can be precomputed, placed in a 
table, and used as required. Each entry in the table will 
be approximately m digits in length. 

ROrsexample, sletzA@se 36502956. En =N2657%@an= SF mye—e4- 
ands Za=w2. 
ibm DSemodins=16828110+* mod mm =9572. 


WaoeeeRewrite A (ase (36)x 10" 530) x104 922956 7macompute 
(6) <(632)R=822752F8 (30 )o1057 2) ea 8 7 te: 


(Symecompute Al 9= 22/752) + 171600492956 =0 42060. 


C4) 842668 has 5 digits and’ n has 4, so iterate. 


Gipemi ce Bmodent="5/2e (already computed). 


(2) @RRewuiteba's’ast® (4) x10* 7 te 28686" Compute 44) xt572)e- 
Zeou. 


(compute Al = 226882 20600= 5156, 


(4) A'™' and n have the same*number of digits so stop. 


Since A'' is greater than n, standard division can now 
be used to obtain the final answer, 442. 

PE Avistavilargetntmberfand zeis®chosehm correctly a fast 
Mmiuletoimcation algorithm can, besused to carry outsthe 
multiplications at step (2), reducing the time complexity of 
finding the remainder. The problem is to choose z such that 
at step (4) of every iteration the result has fewer digits 


than at step (1) and to make the choice optimal. 
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If z is chosen to be (a - m)/2, where a is the number of 
digits in A at the beginning of each iteration, a polynomial 
for A can be derived that is quite good and perhaps optimal. 

REVA Us tinitiadl ye2medi guesarastenumodulan 
exponentiation, another way of expressing z is as z = 
m/(2*i), at the ith iteration. With this choice of Area 
will always be split into 3 parts at step (2) of every 


MEeLat1 OM, Gals tiollows: 
A(1:z)(rt+(a-z)) + A(z+1:2z) (rtm) + A,. 


Note that in the second term replacement of '(rt+m)' by a 
table entry is simply replacement of an m-digit number by 
another m-digit number and is of no value. Therefore, we 
recommend that A be split into just 2 parts at the beginning 


of each iteration: 
AGE 2 ikon Gaaz )\) eeeAre 


This split requires just one table entry for each iteration. 
Now, consider what happens to a 2m-digit A if zis 
chosen as above. On the first iteration z = m/2, so A is 


split as: 
RG om7 2) rem 2 ) Je Arar 


After multiplication and addition we get a 3m/2-digit 


result. On the second iteration A is split as: 


A(1:m/4)(r+(5m/4)) + Ay 
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to obtain a 5m/4-digit result at step (4). In other words, 
at step (4) of every iteration we have an 

m+ (m/(2ti))-digit result. Since m/(2t+i) becomes small 
rapidly, only a few iterations are required to collapse a 
2ZMad1gie number-s intact, thesnumber of iterations, sand 
elerresmine the table, 1S Vog.m. 

Let P be some multiplication algorithm which takes time 
Mim,m) to multiply m-digit numbers. Bet k be the ratio 
Munim )/M(m/ 25 m/2) eee het RC2mym)® be sthe time takensteoetond 
the remainder of a 2m-digit number when divided by an 
m-digit number using the PFRA with a multiplication 


algorithm P used at step (2). Then, 


Room wma Mir) (27 ke be 4/0 ee ew ee) 
<(M(im, 1)er—e (ifiP ==standardialgorithms k@<=4) 
<) 2M(nm)e co (lf P =" Karatsubamalgorithm: theses) 


€ goes to zero asymptotically, so in this application it 
will be small since m is Varge. Therefore, in application 
to modular exponentiation, the PFRA will find remainders in 
less than twice the time to multiply or square c, if the 


Karatsuba algorithm is used to multiply at step (2). 


y Actually k is not constant for a particular algorithm P, 
but rises asymptotically tomas limit. Thus, @h-49ein sicoe 
limit for the standard multiplication algorithm but is 
actually 3.96 if m=80 is ‘substituted in (the) timing 
formula for  mUltiplicabion —G1Ven nesCheapler ei iree 


(footnote, Section 3.4.1). 
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c. The Algorithm 


Algorithm 4.1 is the Preconditioned Fast Remainder 
Algorithm; we provide a small example to illustrate its 
operation. 

Assume that “a@—isti¢ Gigitstin Vength andsthemmoculus 9 
is 8 digits long. Assume a precomputed table of terms of 
the form (rtx) mod n with each table entry being 8 digits 
Tonge @hucther assume that ‘a’ “is to be collapsed until it 


PSeOedigivts in length; “that 1s, the varvable limit ™ is eset 


£076 

Vile es pimateis entered withBia’® andtllimiit yagiSincert6.— 3 
the loop is entered. 

(2) ‘collapse' is called with 'a' and a pointer to the 
first table entry. ‘'z' is computed as even((16-8)/2) = 
4. (even is a function that returns the nearest even 


number to a given real; this is done for convenience 
since some fast multiplication algorithms, such as the 
Karatsuba algorithm, require multiplicands with an even 


number of digits.) 


Gajees’collapse’ is entered. The low-order yi 2edigitssot esas 
aresplaced=ine a0 “Lemporaraly (ime; aces a CSG ee 
'mhote' is called with 'a(1:4)' and the first table 


entry as parameters. 
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'ms' or 'multiply and shift' multiplies two integers 
a and b, both the same length, using 'fast mult’. 
The result is shifted left by 'shift' digits and 
returned in the result vector 'r', which must be 


long enough. 'zero' is a routine that zeroes out a 
VeELOr. 


co 


proc ms = (ref()int a,b,r,ref int shift)void: 
begin 


zero(r); 


r(upb r-shift-2*upb a:upb r-shift) := fastmult(a,b) 


end; 


Algorithm 4.1a. 'ms' 


"mhote' or ‘multiply high order and table entry' 
multiplies a z-digit number ('ho') with a table 
entry indexed by 'te'. The table is assumed globally 
available. ©!getite.gqroup’ obtains thesgithsqroup of z 
digits from the table entry. Table entries must be 
multiples” oOf-z digits, intlength? 

co 


proc mhote =" (ref()inteho, chintete) voids 
begin 
Mrtez = Upbehomaohir tyes 1? 
Mieupb rt) inteniemsero Ur eZ eroundi)r. 
Qjezjunt telquoup; 


forlsiefrom (upb tableire)ai/z by isto 
do 


get te group(te group,table(te),1,z); 
me(temquoup, hofripshittes r= hiie 
add (rer ers) 


od 


Algorithm 4.1b. 'mhote' 
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‘cOllapse' extracts the high-order 'z' digits of ‘a’ 
the number to be collapsed, and multiplies them with 
a stable entny indexed by “tel. Ttvaddsstherresulture 
'a0', the low-order digits of a, and returns the 
fimal=collapsed result in vay. 


iy 


co 
proc collapse = (ref()int a,ref int z,te)void: 


begin 
Gisupbva)inteads 1s) zero(a0) mzero ur. 
a0. Cz upbeayie: ama lz cUupb ea) 


mhote(a(1:z),r,te); 
zero(a); 
Yolo (eta) ie F\)) 


end; 


Algorithm 4.1c. 'collapse' 


'pfra' or the ‘preconditioned fast remainder 
algorithm’ collapses the number ‘a' until it is 
"Linrt' digits in@lengsh¥ ikicetez’ computes: the 
interval selector 'z' by computing 
EVEN((length(a)-m)/2), where EVEN returns the nearest 
even number to a given real. 'length' is a function 
that determines the number of significant digits in 
(i.e., not counting high-order zeroes). 
'te' indexes into the precomputed table. 


Porm proc piraa= sore) intec limi ty).Vvoids: 
27. begin 
intez te. =O, empl ea + 


while length(a) > limit 
do 
Collapse(a,2 c= det zia,m), te t= 91) 


Algorithm 4.1d. 'pfra' 
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(4) ‘mhote'’ is entered. 'a(i:4)' is multiplied by the 
table entry, requiring the loop to be iterated 4 times. 
MmS"tis Used)to carry oUt multiplications, with 
shifting as necessary. 'mhote' returns with a 12- or 


iegargrel resulktiwe' ois. 


pope cO’lapse” adds “r' to 'a0'y) eyielding al2-some ts digi 


BeSuLe whichevSeplacedutnm.a w, 


(6)e Stneeabal’ Biskstish] Siongemsthan (Gadi gutemmsteps 1 )mato 


(5) above are repeated with the new ‘a'. 


Eventually the algorithm terminates with 'a' 8 digits long. 
4.5 Conclusion 


Using the improved algorithms developed, modular 
exponentiation can be done in the following way ona 16-bit 
micnhoprocessor: “Assume that: the routines \K32%digies’, ‘Kié 
Guo nesmnm KS digits! eiK4adrgutsh, €andg@ik2 digitserane 
available. These routines multiply two numbers by first 
Presmingetneminto 32,0116, 6o;e+ Olsen DieceGmresDeclavely, 
depending on the lengths of the multiplicands. Assume a key 


Giesit2 rbres. 


(1) The routine 'K32 digits' is used for multiplication. 
The result of each multiplication is a 1024-bit, or 
64-digit (radix 2°°), number. Recall that this 


requires 243 integer multiplications to be done. 
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(2) To obtain the remainder after multiplication the PFRA 
CallseuKiO@di gi tsietwice,  iKSedigitsWemtimess UK4 
digits’. 87fimesj@and wK2edigits'M@6e"timess. The integer 
thateis leftuatterstheselicalls ais s4edigutcmlong amr 
Standard division is used to reduce the result to 32 
agrgqries, ore ol2ebits. Counce ing onl yechemcina led ga. 
multiplications that must be done to obtain the 
remainder and not considering overhead, we see that 
Standard division takes 32? = 1024 integer 
multiplications, whereas the PFRA will use 
approximately 450 if used in conjunction with standard 


division when 'a' gets small. 


Therefore, the total work to do a multiplication and to 
obtain the remainder is 243+450 or approximately 700 integer 
multiplications, which is about one third of the number that 
must be done using the standard algorithms. In other words, 
aetactoOr Of improvement of; slightly Tessethan 2 over 
Michelman's implementation can be expected (if overhead is 
included), justifying our earlier assumptions in Chapter 
Three. 

Finally, recall (from Chapter Three) that thesusesor 
modular exponentiation for prime generation differs from its 
use for encryption in that the modulus changes frequently. 
Since the PFRA requires that a table be constructed and used 
for some time it would appear that prime number generation 


cannot be done using the PFRA. It is possible, however, to 
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use a dynamic table for the purpose of prime generation in 
which the entries are decremented as the modulus is 


incremented. This should be easily implemented. 


oF 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been observed on numerous occasions that access 
to information will gain importance in the society of the 
future; if this «is true then the converse is also true: that 
non-access to information by unauthorized persons will 
become increasingly important. Therefore, it may be 
expected that with the anticipated rapid increase in the use 
of personal computers in the years to come that a secure 
personal communications network will find wide application. 
People will vote, conduct business, and send unforgeable 
mail electronically in the privacy of their home or office. 

This thesis has shown that it is now possible to build 
an inexpensive, microprocessor-based, public-key secure 
communications and authentication network. A protocol has 
been outlined wherein network users generate their own 
keypairs and, because of this distributed key generation, 
they are protected against forgeries and active use of a 
stolen or lost secret key. It has been shown that the 
channel capacity and key generation speed of such a network 
may be acceptable for some interpersonal applications if the 
latest microprocessors are used, incorporating algorithms 
described in the thesis. 

The actual implementation of the proposed network will 
take some time and effort. Although some of the necessary 
software has been implemented in a high-level language, 


there is much work left to do in rewriting RSACRYPT into the 
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assembly language of the microcomputer to be used, 
implementation of the algorithms described in Chapter Four, 
implementation of the software needed by the key 
distribution center, and design and implementation of 
Softwarestotallow mail facilities, 

If it should be decided that the proposed network be 
built we recommend that work proceed, in parallel with 
software implementation, on the design of an improved serial 
algorithm for even faster modular exponentation. We expect 
that the algorithms described in this thesis for 
multiplication and finding the remainder of a division are 
not thewlast word intwhattcould*bevtdone:*iteis not 
far-fetched to believe that a truly real-time 
microprocessor-based network might be built, in which people 
would communicate at 60 words per minute or more. 

Another interesting topic for further research is the 
construction of a parallel Karatsuba multiplier. Such a 
device would have application in areas outside cryptography, 
particularly if it were inexpensive. It might be designed 
to permit the addition of components at any time, thus 
allowing the user to set multiplication speed at the level 


desired. 
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Appendix 1 - An Example of DES 


In what follows we show how DES (the 'Data Encryption 
Standard') encrypts and decrypts information, to provide 
some intuitive understanding of the algorithm. Obviously, 
Since wDEStworks with blocks of 8 characters or 64 bits ata 
time and puts each block through 16 rounds of bit-shuffling, 
it would be tedious to work an example of the full operation 
of the algorithm. Therefore, this example will show the 
Operation of a condensed version of the algorithm by working 
with a reduced alphabet, by defining a byte as being only 4 
bitseglong;, andeby putting®a block through onlye2erounds of 


bueashuse ling? 
A.1 Preliminaries 


The alphabet that is used has only 16 characters, each 
character therefore needing only 4 bits to represent it. It 
is a meaningless alphabet as defined by the following 
Sunrngiwe 0 1T23EYABCDUSHKRT (ye ‘Phepbittrepreseitat nensutorpthe 
characters in the string range consecutively from 0000, for 
LOomeroed iiuke. Lome Ty. 

Aseipehappens, Lit lis epesstrble Stojspeblyatyleastguwo 
words with the above alphabet: 'DATAKEY' and 'SACHARUK'. 
'DATAKEY' consists of 7 characters and therefore 28 bits and 
will be used as the initial encryption key in the example to 
follow. ‘SACHARUK' consistseofs8 characters one32 bits and 


is the plaintext message that will be encrypted and 
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decrypted. Since the full version of DES uses a 56-bit 
initial key and works with 64-bit message blocks, it is 
apparent that the key and message in our example are exactly 
half as long as in the full version; however, the key and 
message consist of the same number of characters as in the 
Pu UERVersion. 
The bit representation’ for “DATAKEY' is’ therefore 
TOON SON OFM TMONEO WU ONS 0 COMOn 08 
and the bit representation for 'SACHARUK' is 
LOT O 199 THOOORT 1008 09G0 3810 On ORION s 
DES uses two procedures for permutation that transpose 
characters ina block of 8 characters that iS passed as a 
parameter. These are IP (Initial Permutation) and IP™' 
(Initial Permutation Inverse), defined as follows: 
x<847256 13>" 8 =) TP (x<12345678-) 


x<7482563 1> TPs 1x0 2845678>) 


u 


where 'x<12345678>' represents the initial block of 8 bytes 
to be permuted, and 'x<84725613>' and 'x<74825631>' 
represent the results of the permutations. The permutations 
above are arbitrarily defined and are not necessarily the 
permutations used in an actual implementation of DES. A 
block permuted by IP is restored to its original order when 
permuted by IP™'. 

A third permutation procedure called P-BOX shuffles 8 
half-bytes. In this example, P-BOX is passed 16 bits; it 
shuffles 8 groups of 2 bits each. We define P-BOX 


arbitrarily as: 
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X¥<56324817> := P-BOX(x<12345678>). 

DES also uses two procedures for permuted choice in 
which a group of characters is first permuted and then one 
of the characters in the result is dropped or replaced by 
the null character. We define the procedures as: 

X<4823675> := PC1(x<12345678>) 

R672 13 928s =ePG2Z Ux 12445692) 
That is, 8 characters are passed to PCl, they are shuffled, 
and the character designated as '1' is dropped, leaving 7 
characters. PC2 is passed a block of 7 characters that are 
shuffled; the byte designated as '4' is dropped leaving 6 
characters in the result. 

DES uses some tables, the e-table and s-tables, for 
non-linear substitution in which groups of bits are replaced 
by fewer, or more, bits obtained from a table. (Part of the 
reason for reducing the number of bits in a character in 
this example is to reduce the sizes of the tables, which are 
fairly large in an actual implementation.) We define the 


e=table’, arbitrarily ptingFigure A.1. 


00 


000 
01 011 
10 100 


tA 


Figure A.1 - The e-table 


Given '00' as an index into the e-table, '000' is returned. 


Thus, the e-table is actually an expansion table that 
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Leplacesa 2 Dipsmaby 63) Mel neamrol) implementation, 4 bits are 
replaced by 6, making the table 4 times larger. 


We define the s-tables, arbitrarily, in Figure A.2. 
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Figure A.2 - The s-tables 


The s-tables are indexed with three bits by using the 
first two bits to determine the row and the third bit to 
choose the column in a table. Therefore, 2 bits replace 3. 
In a full implementation, 4 bits replace 6; therefore each 
table in a real implementation is 8 times larger than the 


ones above. 
A.2 Key Series Generation 


Before encryption is done a series of keys is generated 
from the initial key, 'DATAKEY'. Key series generation is 
done by a procedure called KS that, ina full 
implementation, generates 16 keys, each 48 bits long, from 
the initial 56-bit key. In this example only 2 keys are 


generated, each 24 bits long, from the initial 28-bit key. 
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First, 'DATAKEY' in bits POUM anor 
LOO IMOIT0 AMNION Oe iHow OOo eOHOT 
is expanded from 28 bits to 32 by adding 4 Parityubitsito 
each of the first 4 bytes, obtaining 
1OOT O11 001 Ni1CC O00 1108 O1Ceeer01. 
Pnpansactualjimplementation parityebits forvealie /tbytesmace 
added, plus 1 more parity bit obtained by taking the parity 
efe thes S56e7=63nbitiresult. 
The 32-bit expanded key is now passed to PC1 which drops 
a byte (of 4 bits) yielding a 28-bit result 
11OOPOMOde0011G00N 1914 0d OA0 ORG Oo 
that we call the key seed. 
The key seed is split into two 14-bit halves and placed 
bnetworregqisters: CC, and D,. Therefore 
( 100ROn Od S008 1408 
roepleced andCopieand 
1 de. 012010 0B 7700 
isi putetntoeDgem Thehtwomuegisters are now rotated lefcewitin 
end-around carry, yielding 
100051010 “011007 
eG, sald 
1eO we Cy Uae Ob el Ome Ui 
in D,. The two registers are concatenated in a third 
register (C, and D, are saved for later use) and the result 
passeds ton PE2.eySinces2s bits are passed, 24 bits remain 
after shuffling and dropping a byte: 
T001 1001 100051010) Cie 0d0. 
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This result we call Key No. 1. 

The contents of C, and D, are now rotated left with 
end-around Carry one more time. The register results are 
concatenated and passed to PC2 yielding Key No. 2: 

OOP GOTTS 01005 00017 4 100 Oto 
Key No. 1 and Key No. 2 are now used to encipher the message 
block as shown in Figure A.3. We describe the process of 


encryption with reference to Figure A.3. 


A.3 Encryption 
(1) 'SACHARUK' is passed to IP yielding 'KHUAARSC'. 


(2) The bit representation of 'KHUAARSC' is split into two 


registers) ol geanager . 


(3) The value in R, 1S expanded by taking two bits at a 
time and using them to index into the e-table. The 
result after expansion is 24 bits long, which is the 


Same length as Key No..1. 


(4) Exclusive Or R, and Key No. 1, to form the intermediate 
result 0. Q should be thought of as consisting of 8 


blocks; ‘each block%3 bites long: 


(5). The 8 blocks-in Q are used to.index into the 8-s-tables 
and are each replaced by their corresponding 2-bit™ 


table entry. The result is 16 bits long. 
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Figure A.3. Encryption with DES 
(® = exclusive or) 
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(6) The 16 bit result is sent to P-BOX which permutes 8 


Groups “Ob Ze bite geache 


(7) The result of P-BOX is XOR'ed with L, and placed in 


Hegrster sR, . ORe tis now placed tin requseeuaL, . 


(8) The process described in steps 1 to 7 above is repeated 
with registers L, and R, replacing L, and R,, and with 


ROVENC.) cence DL acinGuekeWwaNO a. 


GQ)e Ra is placed in registersL,, IThe resulttat step 6 
above-is-placed-in- register Ry.- DB, and R; are 


concatenated. 


(10) The concatenated result at step 9 is passed to IP™' 


yielding the encrypted output 'SYBT13E0'. 


A.4 Decryption 


Decryption works in a fashion extremely similar to 
encryption, but is not precisely the same. See Figure A.4. 

Firctu= -SYBT1ISGB0 is passed=intoehP yielding “0TEYISSBi. 
The result is then split into two halves and placed into 
registers L, and R,-WEhewdecryption process now works with 
the Jere cegister, Laweanstead, of themright@negusten as ein 
encryption. A second dissimilarity between encryption and 
decryption is that Key No. 2 is used first in decryption, 
followed by Key No. 1. The final dissimilarity is that in 


encryption the register L, forms the high-order bits of the 
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Figure A.4. Decryption with DES 
(® = exclusive or) 
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concatenated final result; in decryption R,, the right 


register, has the high-order (i.e., leftmost) bits of the 


result. 


After concatenation of R, and L, the result is passed to 


IP~' and the original plaintext message results. 
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